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THE NAVY, NO, 2. 


Having on a former occasion offered a few suggestions upon the 
organization of the officers of the Navy, with reference to their 
duties and employment in a time of peace, and the probable wants 
of the country in a state of war, it is proposed now to make some 
remarks upon the organization of the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy and its dependencies. 

In examining thissubject for the purpose of determining whether 
any change can be advantageously made, in the present mode of 
performing the duties which are assigned to this department, it 
will be proper to recapitulate its present organization and the duties 
to be performed. 

The original law, establishing the department, assigns to the 
Secretary, as its head, a general superintendence and direction of 
every thing connected with the Navy, under the direction of 
the President. A subsequent law established the board of Navy 
Commissioners, to perfo rm all the ministerial duties under the su- 
perir ntendence of the Secretary of the Navy. The duties of the 
department may be divided into two general classes; one of a po- 
litical or administrative character, and the other ministerial or pro- 
fessional. Under the first, may be ranged the determination of the 
extent of force to be employ ed, the appointment, promotion and 
employment of all | officers, the enforcement of the laws for the go- 
vernment of the Navy, and the recommendation of all measures 
to C ongress, which may tend to secure or increase its effi liciency 
and 1 utility, ¢ and which may req uire their sanction. ‘These duties 
are of such a character that they require the direct and immediate 
control of the Secreta ry of the Navy, who, being a member of the 
cabinet of the Prosi. lent and possessing his entire confidence, is 
fully acquainted with the views and wishes of the government, and 
best prepared to carry them into prompt execution, 
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It has been sometimes suggested that an advantage would result 
to the service from the employment of some officer of the Navy 
immediate in connection with the Secretary, to register the ser- 
vices and applications of officers, and to furnish information to 
regulate their active employment. If it is only intended that this 
officer should note facts and state them when called upon, the duties 
are evidently such, as would be equally well performed by any in- 
telligent clerk ; and they would be of a character so foreign to his 
usual professional pursuits, and of so little importance, that few 
officers would covet the situation. If it is intended that he should 
do more, and have any influence in determining who should be 
employed, or in what manner, then his appointment might produce 
injurious effects. Nothing is more calculated to produce dissatis- 
faction and discontent in any service, than a belief among the 
officers that their employment is liable to be influenced by any im- 
proper prejudices or partialities in those who are to determine them. 
It would probably be impossible to select any officer who would 
not be suspected of entertaining prejudices or partialities towards 
some of his former associates, and whether well or ill founded, 
suspicion in this case would be productive of nearly equal ill con- 
sequences. 

As the system is now established, the Secretary of the Navy is 
selected from civil life, perfectly free from any influences of former 
associations with the officers, andconsequently free from suspicion 
of any improper feelings in relation tothem. But although thus taken 
from civil life, he possesses in the records of his office, the best and 
the most ample means for determining the relative services, merits, 
and qualifications of the different officers. If the advantages and 
disadvantages attending the employment of a naval officer, to aid 
the Secretary in the selection of officers have been fairly stated, it 
will perhaps be conceded that no change of the kind is desirable ; 
but that if any additional assistance is necessary to the Secretary, 
it should be obtained by increasing the numberof his clerks. 

The second general division of the duties confided to the de- 
partment, comprises the construction, armament, equipment, pre- 
servation and repair of all vessels; the erection and repairs of 
docks, wharves, storehouses, and other buildings belonging to the 
Navy; and the collection, distribution, preservation of, and ac- 
countability for, all materials and stores for its use. 

These duties, it is generally understood, have been performed by 
the Board of Navy Commissioners since its organization, and as 
they are generally of a professional character, they can probably 
be best performed by Naval officers, under the general superinten- 
dence of the Secretary of the Navy. 

It has been suggested that the organization of this branch of the 
department might be improved, and several propositions have been 
made in referenceto a change,and one by the department itself The 
general features of all these propositions have been, to discontinue 
the board as a permanent body, and to distribute the duties now 
assigned to it imits collective capacity, among an equal number of 
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persons, each of whom should have an independent control of a 
particular branch. The principal reason urged in favor of such a 
course is, that individual responsibility is destroyed by the present 
organization, and as a necessary consequence, all incentive and 
motive for individual attention and exertion are wanting. Loose 
and general assertions have been made in relation to boards gener- 
ally, without regard to their particular objects or duties; and refer- 
ence is sometimes had to the bureau organization of the War De- 
partment, as affording conclusive evidence of its superior advan- 
tages. 

It is not intended to meet these objections by any formal 
argument; but it may be remarked for consideration, that Great 
Britain,“whose existence as a nation may be said to depend upon 
her navy, has fora long time confided, and still continues to con- 
fide, its administration to a board; ard that France, after having 
for a great length of time conducted her naval affairs without a 
board, has recently adopted one, to which her officers and writers 
unite in attributing the great and rapid improvement which has re- 
cently taken place in her navy. 

It is believed that individual responsibility and individual exertion 
may be easily secured in a board, by requiring the vote of each 
member to be entered upon the journal, on every subject 
which may be decided ; and that each subject proposed for consi- 
deration shail also be noted on the journal with the name of the 
member who may offer it. 

As respects the operation ofthe bureau system in the War Depart- 
ment, it is believed that its superior advantage is not universally 
admitted, even in the army itself; but supposing it to be in all res- 
pects satisfactory, still there are so many essential differences in 
the organization and details of the two services, that what may 
be very advantageous for one, may be quite inapplicable to the 
other. But in making these objections, to the plans which 
have been proposed by others for changing the mode of execu- 
ting the duties assigned to the board of Navy Commissioners, they 
refer rather to the extent of the changes, and the means by 
which they were to be produced, than to any change whatever.— 
All the propositions, heretofore made, contemplate the discontin- 
uance of the board as the basis of the system, and the making it 
contingent in its character and operations, instead of leaving it as 
the foundation of the system. Itis believed that with its members 
liable to change, its continuance as a permanent board, for the 
determination of all general measures to be adopted, and of all du- 
ties to be performed; while the superintendence of the execution 
of these duties should be divided among and confided to individual 
members, by voluntary agreement or the direction of the Secreta- 
ry of the Navy, would be more conducive to the public interests, 
than the plans which merely contemplate the use of the board as 
a contingency. 

Some of the duties to be performed are highly important, but ex- 
tremely complicated, and are such as could not, itis believed, be safe- 
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ly confided to any individual. The determination of the dimensions 
form, armament, arrangement, 2nd equipment of vessels of war, are 
duties of this class. None of these subjects are settled beyond 
doubt, or difference of opinion, either in our own or in any other 
country ; nor indeed can they be. There are so many circum- 
stances, which render modifications indispensable, that in all cases, 
the main object must be to secure as many advantages, and avoid 
as many evils, a3 the peculiar circumstances of each case will per- 
mit. This being the case, there can be little doubt that the deci- 
sions of a Board, where discussions naturally arise, and individual 
opinions are closely scrutinized, will probably be more correct than 
those of an individual, whose partiality for some favorite theory 
might induce him to overlook objections that would be apparent 
to others. 

Again, in determining upon the improvements or extensions to 
be recommended to the Secretary, in the different branches, or up- 
on the distribution of the articles to be collected for them, the 
decisions of the Board, in their collective capacity, would be more 
likely to insure a proper regard to each, than if each member was 
permitted to use his individual influence separately for the branch 
with which he may be specially charged. In fact the Board scems 
preferable, for the determination of all measures to be adopted, or 
purposes to be executed. There is little doubt that it would be 
more agreeable to the officers to have the entire and exclusive 
management of every thing connected with their own branch of 
duties; but the object to be accomplished is not the gratification 
of the officers, but the security of the public interests. 

When the Board shall have once determined, what is to be 
done, at what times, and in what manner; then each member 
might be charged with the superintendence of the execution of a 
particular class of the duties, with a probable saving of labor, and 
advantage to the public. This distribution should be such as te 
be free from liability to collision between the members. Those 
heretofore proposed seem defective in this particular, and the fol- 
lowing is suggested as being free from that objection: one member 
to take charge of the construction, armament, equipment, repair, 
and preservation of all vessels; another, of the construction and 

houses, and of al! other build- 


repair of all docks, wharves, store 
the third, of the collection, 


ings belonging to the Navy} 
distribution, pre ervation and accountability of all materials and 
stores, of every description, for its use. The first would require, 
among other assistants, the services of the chief naval constructor ; 
the second, those of a civil engineer; the third, those of an ord- 
nance officer, and of a medical officer. 

Such an arrangement, if it should meet the views of those whose 
province it is to decide upon such matters, would, it is believed, 
require searcely any change either in the offices or at the yards, 
nor be attended with any increase of expense beyond that which 

snow ineurred. C. 
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NAVAL FORCE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


BY CHARLES DUPIN, MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT DE FR ANCE, ACADEMIE 
DES SCIENCES, &c. &c. &c. -+ ET MEMBRE DE LA LEGION D’HONNEUR. 


Translated by a young Officer of the U. S. Navy. 





CHAPTER THIRD. 
DISCIPLINE. 


It is discipline, which has been, and ever will be, the instrument 
of the great success of the British Navy. And it is the want of 
discipline which has been the cause of the ruin of the French 
Navy. Let us examine with attention that spring, which alone 
can ao so great energy to the moral force of armies on shore, as 
on the ocean. 

We find many seamen, to justify their habitual spirit of insubor- 
dination, maintain, that those laws of deference and submission, of 
punctual and respectful obedience, which constitute severe disci- 
pline, have no influence over the result of an engagement. To 
credit them, men, who far from the enemy, obey nought but their 
caprice, could at his sudden appearance subject themselves solely 
to the rigid precepts of their duty. But what gives discredit to 
these assertions, subversive of all military order, is the fact of those 
noisy advocates of these loose doctrines being the first to fly in the 
heat of battle, and thus dishonor their flags, as they had before 
dishonored their private lives. 

In a fleet, accustomed to the severest discipiine, the Admiral, 
at the very moment of an impending battle, which was to destroy 
at one single blow two other navies,—full of confidence in the 
spirit of devotion and obedience, inspired long before into every 
seaman he commanded, contented himself with making this ever 
memorable signal: 

‘*To-day, England expects every man to do his duty.” 

This idea, so simple, yet so grand, in a country which calcu- 
lates so much upon eachof its defender’s fulfilling his duty, in- 
flames every breast with renewed enthusiasm, and victory remains 
faithful to the flag of severe discipline. 

We have cited, as a model, the internal administration of English 
vessels. Let us add, that a perfect regularity in the tenor of this 
internal administration, is the true criterion of the discipline ob- 
served on board the English fleet. What extremes of cleanliness, 
what order in the whole, and in the detail of stowage and installa- 
tion, in the disposal and readiness of each object of evolution or 
of battle. At the same time, what decorous formality among the 
commanders; what perfect submission among the subordinates 
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and, in so confined a space, for the number of men contained, and 
who are toexecute so many movements, obey and answer so many 
orders, what imposing silence! It is the quiet of concentrated 
strength! It is the silence of wisdom! In the midst of the most 
complicated operations, and even in the heat and excitement of 
battle, the words of the commander alone are heard, taken up, 
and repeated from rank to rank with precision and coolness. No 
disorderly advice, mo murmurs, no clamor or tumult. The com- 
mander thinks in silence, and the j juniors act in silence, and with 
suppressed opinions. 

Undoubtedly the naturally phlegmatic and taciturn character of 
the English, renders it less difficult to establish such perfect order 
on board their vessels. But we would do w rong to believe that it 
were impossible to obtain similar results, even with crews com- 
posed of men from the south of France, or less so of provincials. 
[ saw for many years this prodigy effected by the Captain of the 
Dryade;* never has an English ship been kept in better order in 
all respects, as to cleanliness, discipline, silence, or instruction. 

In the British fleet, in the midst of battle, as in peace, subordi- 
nation the most minute, marks the distance between the inferior 
and superior. Not only is it forbidden the inferior to question the 
order which he receives from his commanding officer, or to hesi- 
tate a moment, or to modify the execution of it; but the inferiors, 
of whatever rank, are forbidden to satirize or criticise the conduct, 
talents, or operations of their superiors. Thanks to these wise 
measures, a captain is never underrated in the eyes of the subal- 
terns, and by the latter in the eyes of the crew. Instead of the 
odious, as well as absurd, system of making calumny and slander 
the pernicious means of a mutual underv aluing, a perfect respect 
maintains through all ranks that confidence, that deference and de- 
votion, which, in battle, can alone re-unite every wish, every effort, 
to shesin great and dierabile success. 

I am the more struck with the adv antages of such a system, as 
I have been able to judge from my own “observation of the fatal 
consequences of a contrary one, under the present regulations of 
the Imperial Navy. Ihave seen revived those scandals, arising 
from the spirit of insubordination, which, during the reigns of Louis 
XV and XVI, had at two different interv als ruined the French 
navy. I have seen captains of line-of-battle-ships, declaring openly 
their contempt for the majority of those admiralsthey had, or might 
sail under; captains of frigates declaring the same feeling for their 
senior captains ; and thus from rank to rank, down to the very 
midshipmen ; and even in the lowest sailors I have observed a 
spirit of aspersion, a desire of underrating and traducing the char- 
acter of the commanders and seniors, infesting the minds of all 
the subalterns, destroying the confidence of the crew in their of- 
ficers, and, through the loss of this confidence, quenching the ar- 
dor and shaking the efficiency of the naval force. 


“Commanded by Ch. Bauder, reforme a trente-trots ans. 
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Without doubt, in the times of which we speak, and since the 
commencement of the revolution, the want of oflicers has rendered 
it necessary to place alongside of a small number of men, whose 
valor equalled their merit, ‘other officers who were found wanting, 
in many respects, every thing that could be desired. But it was 
not remedying this evil to proclaim aloud, on board as well as on 
shore, in portas well as at sea, the folly of sueh a choice, and all 
the faults committed by men thus chosen. 

Must I add, that at Toulon, for example, during the late war, 
it was a received custom among the subalterns to distinguish cap- 
tains, of whom they were speaking among themselves, as in pub- 
lic, by the three denominations, Mr., Sire, and Such and such a 
one ; according as they might havea good, indifferent, or bad opin- 
ion of the talents or valor of their seniors, whom they thus distin- 
guished! Again, what must we think of a squadron, where were 
distinguished many Sires, and Such and such a ones. I leave this 
single fact to those who endeavor to find in the component parts 
and spirit of armies, the causes to account for successes or revers- 
es. Has it not, in fact, often happened, that the most worthy of- 
ficers have fallen victims to this system of depreciation ? and that 
an individual who, had he been well seconded, might have per- 
formed prodigies before the enemy, has fought but a shameful 
battle, because his elder officers had Tidiculed him i in the eyes of his 
juniors, and these in the estimation of the men. 

I was witness, among the Lonian islands, of a captain of a ves- 
sel, in arriving with a frigate to relieve the station commanded by 
a senior captain, also in a frigate, hoisting his fag. But his pre- 
decessor, after sailing, being obliged to put back from contrary 
winds, the new comer refused to haul down his broad pendant. 
He even affected to banter his superior, whose reputation he en- 
deavored to ruin. Nevertheless, shortly after, the two captains 
engaged two vessels at different times. This vaporer, ( or bully,) 
with scarcely an effort, shamefully surrendered his vessel: while the 
other, whose character he had endeavored to ruin, maintained a 
bloody engagement, in which he lost an arm and a leg. 

As a natural consequence of a spirit of insubordination, of which 
no picture sufficiently hideous can be drawn, each individual looks 
upon himself as far superior to his commander in point of merit, 
experience, &c. We have often scen, in the heat of the most 
important affairs, admirals and captains dare to disobey the orders 
of the commander-in-chief, and thus become the cause of the 

most serious disasters. 

So long as ‘death, and death without the chance of pardon, is not 
the inevitable sentence of this guilty disobedience; so long as the 
most dishonoring degradation, inflicted with the utmost notoriety, 
is not the reward of the junior who seeks to, who dares, asperse 
the character of his superior, it is in vain for us to expect any suc- 
cess in a naval war. 

If the English government requires from inferiors an entire obe- 
dience, a blind respect for superiors, it also requires of the latter 
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an example of all military virtues. The English, like the Cartha- 
genians, punish with death the admiral who, engaging a force near- 
ly equal, does not obtain the victory. Thus Admiral Byng, al- 
though the Court Martial admitted that he did not fail in good 
will, or courage, was nevertheless condemned to capital punish- 
ment, and executed! ‘‘ For he appeared guilty in not having di- 
rected the combat with perfect skill.” 

But, to give a more recent example, Admiral Calder, with a force 
inferior, comes in contact with the French and Spanish combined 
fleets. He engages them in a running fight, a mere van-guard 
skirmish, and takes two vessels. He is tried and censured, be- 
cause it is supposed that by renewing the engagement, he might 
have obtained a more decisive success. What would have been 
done with Calder in England, had he commanded the strongest 
fleet, and lost two of his vessels in avoiding an engagement which 
must have presented so fine an opportunity for skill and valor? 
what would have been done with the Captains ?* 

Would we look upon that man as a tyrant, who would not fear 
to defend the severity of the most unbending discipline? ‘Truly 
it would be showing strange ignorance of his heart. We should 
place humanity in the sa fety of the greatest number; and above 
all, we should place it in the safety and glory of the country. In 
sparing the life of a commander who fails in his duty, if you give 
your fleets up to certain defeat, if you anticipate thus the death 
and captivity of a host of brave men, surely it is yourself who be- 
trays, not only pusillanimity, but a sanguinary and inhuman dispo- 
sition. Led astray by false pity for commanders, clothed in honors, 
but also with infamy, you not only sacrifice armies to them, but the 
welfare of the state. Napoleon, notwithstanding the incongruity 
of his opinions upon the navy, had too just ideas of the nature 
and effects of a good military discipline, not to endeavor to put his 
ideas into practice, in the institutions of his naval force. But as 
he was badly seconded, or rather, as he was most always thwarted, 
in the execution of this design, his will, in all other departments 
so powerful, failed to overcome the obstacles presented to him in 
this. 

Captains, evidently blameable, were brought by him before Courts 
Martial. They were discharged by judges, delighted to establish, 
in military jurisprudence, that “one could be unskilful or pusillan- 
imous in battle, without incurring the punishment merited by the 
incapacity which compromises the public weal, or the cowardice 
which dishonors the national flag.” 

In some cases, Napoleon deposed the members of the courts, 
and wished to institute a new trial, in cases where the law forbid 





* Admiral Blake’s depriving, during the republican times of Englaad, his own 
brother of the command of a ‘vessel, for having been wanting in his duty, de- 
lighted the nation!! What other Captain would then for a moment have flat- 
tered himself with the hope of escaping with impunity ? 
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but one trial.* This was acting the despot, and did not remedy 
the evil. It would have been better for him to have consulted 
public opinion; to have sought to know those men beforehand, 
who were so blind to defects in points of honor, never to have giv- 
en them commands ; and to have deprived them, with the first op- 
portunity, of office. Ardent and valiant youths, who lingered 
among the subalterns, should have been advanced to the highest 
ranks. They would certainly have performed great actions, had 
they been removed from the example of this overwhelming apathy, 
placed for our shame at the head of our marine. These youths, 
guided by a small number of old and experienced officers, of 
known courage and heroism, would have revived the glory of the 
French standard. ‘Then if a few miserable wretches there were, 

who would not come under this general renovation of high- mind- 
edness, it would not have been difficult to have picked him out 
judges unbending in integrity. For then all would have thought 
life incompatible with disgr ace, and command with incapacity. 


PUNISHMENTS. 


There is nothing particular to be said upon the punishment in- 
flicted on officers, ‘except that in all capital crimes, which are pun- 
ished with death, Admirals and Captains are shot, and all other 
officers hung at the fore yard arm. A list of punishments inflicted 
on the seamen alone, from the severest to the lightest, follows, viz : 

Ist. Death. 

2d. Corporezl punishment, from twelve to one thousand lashes, 
with the cat-of-nine-tails. 

3d. Running the gauntlet, (suppressed by a recent order of the 
Admiralty.t) 

Ath. Disgraced, and led on shore with a rope around the neck. 

Sth. Reduced, and to serve as a seaman. 

6th. Imprisonment. 





*To have an idea of the spirit of accusation, in a reign entirely military, 
read the following, (Moniteur, ov. 23d, 1811. ) “The ministers of the marine 
will cause to be executed the laws of the empire.”? ‘The commander of the 
Clorinde shall be tried before the court, for having taken so little part in the 

engagement.’ For having preferred life to honor! ! Thus the prince pro- 
nounced, authoritatively, the infamy of the officer he is going to have tried. 
lf fear, honor, and virtue, are the vehicles of despotism, monarchies, and de- 
mocracies, I leave you to find out to what form of governmeat such a decision 
belongs. 


tThis was the manner in which the sailors were obliged to run the gauntlet. 
The whole ship’s company being ranged 1n two files fore and aft, so as to form 
a continued line on each side, the culprit, stripped to the waist, advances in 
the middle of the line, at an ordinary or accelerated pace, according to the 
sentence, (but never running.) He was preceded by the master-at-arms, 
who presented to him a naked sword; at the same time the corporal followed 
behind with a similar weapon, in order to prevent the culprit advancing too 
rapidly or too slowly. Sometimes the chief boatswain’s mate took the place 
of the corporal with a cat-of-nine-tails, which he used as soon as the culprit 
retrograded. A recent order abolished this punishment. 
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7th. Discharged from the service, and rendered forever incapable 
of serving the state. 

Sth. Sent out of the ship. 

9th. Suspension from rank and pay. 

10th. Severe reprimand, and severe admonition. 
llth. Moderate reprimand and admonition.—(MeArthur, page 
3d15—317. 

Capital punishments, inflicted on the least individual, as well as 
the reducing of warrant officers, can only be done by the sentence 
of a court martial. The only petty officers which the captain 
has a right to disrate, without the sentence of a court, are, master- 
at-arms, sailmakers, caulkers, armorers and his mates, cooks, and 
all other inferior ranks. A captain may likewise reduce a midship- 
man, and make him serve before the mast. It is placing, how- 
ever, with them too much power, and of which they have some- 
times made improper use. 

In the first volume of this work, we spoke of courts martial, 
established in virtue of an act of Parliament, to judge of grave 
offences, committed against the service and discipline. 

As there are not in the navy any inferior courts, analagous with 
those of the army, called regimental courts, for inflicting ‘corporeal 
punishments, and to decide upon the length of time for confining, 
( putting in irons,) officers of ships have the discretionary power, 
upon the spot, and without appeal, to inflict upon the seamen and 
royal marines, a chastisement proportioned to the offence com- 
mitted, when these offences are not of sufficient importanee for 
the consideration of a general court martial. Formerly, the cap- 
tains could not inflict more than twelve lashes upon the bare back 
of a sailor, with the cat-of-nine-tails, for one single offence. But 
in order to give themselves more scope, captains distributed as 
many as two and three dozen of stripes, for each offence, when a 
little serious, which he subdivided into portions of offences. Thus, 
for example, one who was guilty of drunkenness, was punished, 

Ist, for having violated the articles of war, which forbid drunk- 


enness, with - - - - - - 12 lashes. 
2d, for having sought to quarrel with some one when 
drunk, with - - - - - - - 12 lashes. 


od, for having disobeyed a superior, when drunk, with 12 lashes. 

Thus, in fact, the captain possessed discretionary power to any 
number of lashes he chose to inflict. 

** Tt must not be allowed, ( say the new instructions,) that infe- 
‘rior officers or seamen be treated with oppression or cruelty, by 
‘their commanders. He is to have the sole right to inflict cor- 
‘“‘poreal punishment; this he should never do without a sufficient 
*‘cause, nor ever with more severity than the case actually de- 
‘‘mands. Every officer, and the whole ship’s company, are to be 
** present at each punishment. The captain is to preside himself, 
‘to be satisfied that it is properly inflicted.”’ 

Notwithstanding these restrictions, which do honor to the gov- 
ernment whence they emanate, it appears that corporeal punish- 
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ments have,z even ‘to this day, been administered on board of 
English ships, with a severity amounting almost to cruelty. Such 
conclusion we may draw from this passage of McArthur on courts 
martial, a work from which we have extracted much useful infor- 
mation: ‘ Neither corporeal punishment nor running the gauntlet 
have ever been as severe in the army as in the navy. Twelve 
lashes, inflicted on the naked back, according to the actual mode 
of discipline by a baatswain’s mate, are equivalent to fifty as admin- 
istered by a drummer, with the army lash. This is not either owing 
so much to the dexterity of the former, as to the greater size, hard- 
ness, and severity of the instrument of punishment used in the navy. 
It would doubtless be asked whence comes this difference in the se- 
verity of punishment inflicted with the cat-of-nine-tails? The an- 
swer speaks for itself. When we reflect that there are not in the 
navy any inferior courts, similar to the regimental courts of the army, 
captains of vessels are obliged, from the immemorial custom of the 
service, not to inflict more than twelve lashes, on the naked back, 
fora moderate offence. For if the offence requires severer punish- 
ment, he is to refer it to a court martial. Thus it was the ancient 
usage of the navy to employ cat-of-nine-tails, of such size and tex- 
ture that the force used to lay on one blow with the instrument, 
should be equal to four of that used in the army! !’’—McArthur, 
VII, page 330. 

Here follows a list of some other chastisements. 

Ist. Keel-hauling; plunging the culprit into the sea, and draw- 
ing him from one side to the other of the vessel, from under her 
keel. This was not inflicted by courts martial, and now is no 
lenger used by the captains at discretion. 

2d. Ducking—now discontinued. 

3d. Mast-heading; obliging one to remain for a certain time at 
the mast-head. This is now often the punishment inflicted on 
midshipmen. 

Ath. Making them fast in the rigging, by their limbs extended. 
Would it be believed, that in France, under the imperial govern- 
ment, the commander of the naval school at Toulon, punished in 
this way the pupils confided to his tuition? (See memoirs sur la 
marine et les ponts et chaussées de France et d Angleterre, p. 229.) 





Srarr.—In any military body, the staff, etat major, consists of 
those oflicers whose services relate to the whole body, and are not 
confined to any of its parts separately. 
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FROM A LOG BOOK OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 







We partook of an early dinner with our friend, captain S———, 
in Weltervreeden, and were politely shown every part of his man- 
sion. It was a perfect specimen of the mode of building by the 
foreign residents throughout India, and certainly we could but 
admire its every convenience. The Jadies of the family did not 
appear, as it was rather too early, the regular dinner hour in Ba- 
tavia being five p. m. . . . . 

Our baggage being now properly siasoula in the carriage, the 
room not occupied by our few changes of thin clothing was appro- 
priated to quite as gratifying a purpose, for we were not at that time 
advocates for ‘ total abstinence ;’ and though freedom is less boasted 
of than in any other lands, man is more free, nevertheless, for he 
is at liberty to consult his own inclination, not only as to what he 
should eat, but as to what he shall drink also. Travellers in Java 
carry their own fluids, and, properly equipped, we drove off at 
fullspeed. It may be well to say that our equipage consisted of a 
coach (of the English pattern ) and four, with coachman, postillion 
and two footmen; as economical a retinue as our two companions 

and self, or any other three gentlemen, could move with. After 
passing the English chapel, the residence of the consul for the 
Indies, extensive indigo works, and the battle-ground of Cornelis, 
« where British valor wrested the last and most valuable colony out 
of the usurping hands of French despotism,”’ (as a British officer . 
has written, ) we reached the first station, Campong Macapar, 

eight miles from Batavi ia, in forty-five minutes. At seven o’clock, 

we found ourselves at Buitenzorg, thirty-six miles south from the 

city. We changed our horses five times on this route! The road 

is equal to the best turnpike in any country, and the view from all 
points is splendid beyond comparison. It was constructed by 
General Darndres, one of the most active and intelligent officers 

in the French service, when preparing for an attack which might 

be made upon the Island by the British naval and military forces 

in India, and measures above seven hundred miles from Bantam 

to the eastern end of the Island. Twelve thousand natives are 

said to have perished in constructing it, chiefly owing to the un- 
healthiness of the forests and marshes through which it runs.* At 
present, none but the government, and pleasure parties, are bene- 

fitted by the work; forthe pedatties are confined to a miserable country 

road, which runs parallel to it, and which is frequently, (always after 
a heavy rain ) impassable for weeks. The pedatty is a most clumsy 








































*See “ Memoir of the conquest of Java,””» &c. by Major William Horn; 
T.ondon. I815. 
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cart, covered gencrally with untanned hides; the wheels are very 
low and heavy, being usually solid blocks; it is drawn by buffaloes, 
and the yoke is secured to the cart tongue. With them the poor 
native moves his all. Truly is the pedatty his home. Every 
night, large numbers collect together, off from the road, and the 
buffaloes are encompassed by them. Fires are then kindled near 
by, and man gives himself up to sleep, conscious of this double 
security of his animals from the attacks of the tiger. 

We passed one of the dancing girls, so common in the east.— 
Mr. B. it seems, was a little disposed to be inquisitive, and while 
our horses were being changed, amused us exceedingly. The na- 
tives, too, appeared as highly pleased at his questions as ourselves, 
and at length admitted that the object of our curiosity was 
bona fide a “ dancing girl,’ though perhaps masculine in gender! 
Their language, liter rally rendered, told us that she was an hema- 
phrodite ! Itis not uncommon for males thus to disguise themselves, 
and the Javanese areas much gratified with a dancing girl of one 
sex as of another, be the dress “sufficiently ridiculous. - 

At Buitenzorg, the country seat of the head of the Java govern- 
ment, now His Excellency Lieutenant General Johannes Van den 
Bosch, we delivered our passports to the landlord of the ‘‘ Bellevue,”’ 
who endorsed andthe next morning returned them tous. Buiten- 
zorg signifies in Dutch, ‘rural care,’’ and is situated at the foot 
of the Blue Mountains. 

Being asked if we would see our rooms, and following our host, 
we were struck with the peculiar beauty of a female, whom kind 
fortune permitted us to meet, and whose fair complexion and blue 
eyes gave abundant proof of her having come from other lands. 
Nine o’clock found quite a party of travellers at the supper table. 
They were chiefly masters of English merchant vessels in the 
roads. 

So sensible is the difference of climate in this neighborhood and 
at Batavia, that we were barely made comfortable by substituting 
our thick coats for the grass jackets universally worn in the city. 

On the morning of the—- April, I83—, we rose at five o’clock, 
having passed a sleepless night, notwithstanding our previous fa- 
tigue and Fredericks’ most delightful beds, which was attributed 
to the “ first i impressions’ made by the fair one whom we had seen 
on the way to our room the evening before. After the never-omit- 
ted cup of coffee, we repaired at once to our host and admired 
the damsel. 

‘Vot! Vot you say, sare?”’ heejaculated. ‘‘ Vy, dat voman be 
mine vife, and by gar, sare, no man shall be pleas vid mine vife, 
but Fredericks himself! You be vun’’—( here he came nigh get- 
ting into a violent passion, and convinced us by looks, what he 
would say; but suddenly composing himself, he exclaimed most 
vehemently ) ‘Sar, here be your pap 7 

# * * * * * 
An observatory, situated on the banks of a small stream, near 
the ‘‘ Bellevue,’ commands one of the most sublime prospects the 
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imagination can picture to itself. The botanical garden attached 
to the government residence, well rewards a visit of long duration. 
A very plain and neat monument stands in one part of it, which 
was erected by Sir Stamford Rafiles to the memory of his wife.— 
The inscription is remarkable for its unstudied purity. We had 
meant to transcribe it, but returned to the hotel by a different route. 
A small Chinese temple, built several years ago to gratify the pecu- 
liar taste of a young Dutch belle, an inmate of the then Govern- 
or’s family, remains her monument. She was married soon after 
its completion, and her death speedily ensued. Our companions 
gave us a long story on the subject, which its very length made 
more interesting. 

Each tree and shrub and flower in this garden bears a label with 
the botanical and English names, its genus, class, and order, and 
its appropriate number in the register of the establishment. A 
large myrtus mycrophylla was perhaps the most ornamental tree at 
the time of our visit; its clusters of deep red blossoms at the ex- 
tremities of its branches contrasted well with its large green leaves. 

The government buildings are not remarkable. The principal 
one has a handsome appearance and is very spacious. The Govern- 
or-General and lady returned from a ride on horseback, while we 
were yet about the grounds. There isa small menagerie maintain- 
ed here, and an elephant and tiger were noticed as uncommonly 
fine specimens. <A beautiful idea has suggested the shade of a 
large Banyan tree as a site for the burial place for the government 
fimilies. We visted several Chinese who were employed i in | putting 
up tea for the market. ’ ® 

It was noon when we reached “ast sixty-five miles distant 
from Batavia. Owing to some mistake, originating with the party 
who had preceded us, poekelty. our last relay of horses was mis- 
erable, and we were obliged to keep our three w hips in requisition 
the whole distance. Mr.B facetiously enough, suggested to 
the man at the station where we changed, the expediency of feed- 
ing such animals on birds’ nests, and he readily agreed in believing 
that nothing else could restore to them their w outed vigor. A 
birds’ nest “hill, which we passed, and which supplies the market 
with large quantities of this article of Chinese luxury, has a very 
pretty appearance. Several neat dwelling houses are located at 
its base. It is astonishing what an immense revenue is produced 
by a single rock, the caverns of which are frequented by the little 
gray swallows ; for the nests in some of them cleared from twenty 
to forty thousand Spanish dollars annually, on a moderate computa- 
tion, but a few years since, and we saw several estates, the owners 
of which had amassed fortunes by them. We meta gentieman 
who, at this day, enjoys a yearly income of ten thousand dollars 
from this source. These little swallows abound chiefly among the 
hilly tracts, invited thither by the insects which hover over the 
stagnated pools. Their nests are constructed in regular rows, 
adhering to the sides of the cavern and to each other. ‘The 
whiter and more transparent the viscous matter is, that cements the 
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fine filaments of which the nests are composed, the more valuable 
are they reckoned, and they always fetch a very cxtraordinary 
price.” 

There is no public house at Koroepau, and in fact when we visi- 
ted it, but two whites resided in the district. We were very cor- 
dially reccived by those whom we found living in a convenient 
cottage of bamboo, erected on the banks of, and. one hundred and 
eighty feet above the Tjedanu, and commanding a view as exten- 
sive as itis novel and grand. Ina westerly direction nothing ob- 
structs the prospect for a distance of seventy-five miles! In the 
river, Malays were bathing; large herds of buffaloes were lying 
half immersed in water; and immense rafts were floating down, 
laden with fruits and vegetables of the most delicious kinds. These 
rafts consist of about two hundred bamboos, and are disposed of 
after the freight, when the natives leisurely walk home, to busy 
themselves in preparing for another trip. Every night they are 
secured by the side of the river, opposite some village; tents are 
pitched on shore; fires kindled , food cooked; and the next morn- 
ing the voyage is continued. 

The Malay girls bathe with comparative security. A large and 
full cloth encircles their bodies, and is so rolled up and knotted as 
to bind itself to the waist; it is then wet slightly, and being filled 
with air by the wearer whirling once or twice round, it is gathered 
up by the hands and secured in such a way as to form a complete 
air-jacket. ‘Thus prepared, the female hesitates not to venture into 
any of the streams on the island. 

About four miles from the house at which we were, is a singular 
object of curiosity; a salt spring, which is continually in action.— 
The water, although hot when it issues from the earth, congeals 
quickly on coming in contact with the air, and thus is continually 
increasing a large hill, which from its whiteness, may be seen at a 
considerable distance. There are several lesser springs, of the 
same character, in the vicinity. The earth about them, as one 
treads, seems to be but amere sheil, under which may be heard an 
almost incessant rumbling noise. We were informed that there 
was formerly a volcano of some magnitude near the spot ; but that 
it had not been in action for several years. The springs were first 
discovered in 1829, and Mr. M told us that he was at that 
time living so near, that he was in consequence obliged to remove 
to where we found him. 

We left the dinner table at about eleven p.m. having, according 
to the custom of the country, passed upwards of five hours at it. 
The company consisted of several English gentlemen from the 
vessels in the roads, three or four residents on the island, and our- 
selves. Our friend, Mr. M , entertained us with a narrative 
of several interesting facts. We were surprised to learn that du- 
ring the sixteen years he had been on the island, nine of which he 

had lived at Koroepau, and generally the only white person in the 
district, he had never lockeda door, and never lost any thing what- 
ever by theft! In reply to our remark that we were surprised he 
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thus exposed himself, he said he considered a man’s life in the inte- 
rior of Java worth no more than five rupees, * lock or no lock to 
his habitation; then wherefore a useless precaution ? 

The sixty-four campongs, into which the district of Koroepau 
is divided, contains seven thousand Malays. 

Among the anecdotes related, the following particularly interest- 
ed us, and as both our host and Mr. A———,, long a resident 
near Bantam, were knowing to the facts, it may be relied on. 

In the neighboring province of Loukong, a Malay mother had 
gone down to the side of a small creek, running below the village, 
and in the neighborhood ofa high jungle, for the purpose of washing 
some clothes. She had taken her infant with her, and being about 
to engage in her work she had set the child down, near by. She 
soon perceived a large tiger approaching, and ere she could defend 
her young, the beast seized it. When her husband went home for 
his meal at his usual time, he found his hut closed and nothing 
prepared for him. Seeing none of his family, he asked the neigh- 
bors if they knew any thing of his wife, and was informed that she 
had been seen early in the morning, going towards the river. Ap- 
prehending that all was not right, he returned home, armed him- 
self with a golok simply, (a long knife, much resembling a short 
cutlass ) and. proceeded towards the spot designated ; he saw blood. 
Tracing it, he found his wife in the woods, helpless from woundsand 
the loss of blood, for she had been attacked by the tiger, after she 
had stabbed him with a crisse (a small knife, generally of a ser- 
pentine form and worn by the Malays on all occasions.) She in- 
timated to her husband, however, where to go, and he found the 
lifeless trunk of his child, half devoured, and the tiger by it, appa- 
rently laboring under the effects of a surfeit. Nothing affrighted, 
he approached and aimed a blow at the animal with his golok.— 
The tiger, slightly hurt, sprang at the man, and in the contest the 
latter had nearly all of his back bared of the flesh by his fore- 
paw. With singular presence of mind, he inflicted a back-handed 
blow which effectually disabled the tiger. He soon succeeded in 
despatching the animal, and finally bore the skin along with him 
as atrophy. Taking away tue remains of his infant, he came up 
to where he had left his wife, but the poor fellow found that she 
too had ceased to be; and thus resulted the affair. The tiger mea- 
sured eleven feet from the snout to the end of the tail. 

The Malays not unfrequently attack a tiger with the golok, as 
in this instance we were told. The more usual mode of taking 
them is thus:—something is put high up in a large tree, as bait, 
and a board placed against the trunk of the tree, that the tiger may 
ascend more easily. Stakes are driven into the earth around, 


pointed at the ends, and as the tiger cannot descend the body of 


the tree, he commences springing from branch to branch, and at 
last from a branch to the ground, falls upon the pointed stake, and 
is thus completely captive. 





* A rupee is worth about 52 to 56 cents. 
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THE ARMY-s 


The letter of ‘‘ Mentor,” addressed to the Major General coms 
taanding the army, in the November number of the Magazine, 
would seem to require some notice, lest silence be taken as admit« 
ting several positions which he has assumed; and to the end that 
erroneous impressions may be removed, so far as that can be done 
on anonymous authority, I undertake the task. I may receive no 
thanks for my pains; if so, well; if otherwise, well. I write for 
neither thanks nor compliments; but, for what, in the present case, 
I believe to be the cause of a just regard for the army at large, and 
for those officers whose stations seem to be the object, in part, of 
the author’s missiles. 

[tis not my intention to follow him step by step throughout ;— 
those parts, upon which comments and remarks will be made, will 
be seen as I proceed. 

The truisms of the first paragraph, and what is said in the nature 
of a comparison between two of our highest military characters, 
one of whom sleeps in his grave, and the other, the commanding 
general of the army, whom “ Mentor’’ addresses, I pass; and so 
of several other parts, as notbeing of such a character as to induée 
any particular remark from me at this time. 

He says, in speaking of the heads of the Military Bureaux ; 
‘‘ they are at the head of a few officers of the staff, to whom they 
prescribe forms, and whose accounts they assist in auditing, &c. ; 
and it is said there is sometimes a rivalship amongst them, in try- 
ing to see who shall get the most liberal (as they term it) allows 
ances for the officers of their respective departments.” Here 
are general allegations, that is to say, against allthe heads of Mili« 
tary Bureaux, meaning doubtless, the heads of the Military offices 
at Washington; or, rather, perhaps, the chiefs of staff departments. 
These charges appear to be, in plain English first, the heads of 
Military Bureaux have nothing to do, or they do nothing, which is 
the substance of the assertion,—‘‘ to whom they prescribe forms, 
and whose accounts they assist in auditing, &c,’’ as will be seen 
presently—and second, the converting of their high official sta« 
tions into a means by which to obtain money from the Treasury 
for others’ uses. 

In regard to the first charge, I would say, he manifests great lack 
of information on the theory and practical operation of the staff, to 
suppose that the heads of the Military Bureaux have nothing to do; 
for he says, ‘‘they are at the head of a few officers of the staff, 
[ and yet we have heard of a ponderous staff ] to whom they pre- 
scribe forms, and whose accounts they assist in auditing, dc.’ 
Does he not know that portions of these duties belong to other funce 


fionaries’ for example: to the second comptroller appertains, 
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by legal provision, the prescribing of the forms of accounts; 

and to the second and third auditors, also by legal provision, 

appertains the auditing of accounts. Then, what agency can 
the heads of the Military Bureaux have in these matters? The 
forms of reports, returns and statements, for purposes of adminis- 
tration, they doubtless had an important agency iu prescribing; but 
once established and sent forth to their subordinates, their duty in 
that respect ceased, until some modification or change became ne- 
cessary, and then, perhaps, new ones were prescribed. They 
may have aided the comptroller, in consequence of their know- 
ledge of the proper requirements in a military view, with their 
suggestions, in reference to the forms of accounts. Is it not, 
therefore, clear that, according to ‘ Mentor,” the heads of the 
Military Bureaux have nothing to do, or, that they do nothing? 

Had he said that the accounts of the various subordinate staff 
officers, are subject, in the Military Bareaux, to the crucible of a 
military examination, in the proper and correct making of which, 
a knowledge of the Jaws and regulations, and of the usages and 
details of the service, Is necessary; and that it is necessary for 
the heads of the Military Bureaux to have a perfect acquaintance 
with, and knowledge of, the resources of the country, as connect- 
ed with military operations, or as a means to facilitate the procur- 
ing of supplies, materials, &c.; the movements and concentration 
of troops; the routes of communication between various and sun- 
dry points; the surveying and opening of roads, canals, &c.; the 
erecting of pp the construction of fortifications, both perma- 
nent and field ; ; the drawing of plans, making of plats of surveys 
sketches of reconnoissances, &c.; and all that appropriately be- 
longs to the ordnance department, &c.; besides genera] military 
information: all of which are brought to operate in the discharge 
of their duties; and had he, in addition, adverted to the immense 
correspondence, in all its immense ramifications, of the several 
Bureaux; he might have escaped the suspicion of seeming to 
be uninformed, or making a feint for some secret object, or of 
Wishing to create some pi rejudice on minds already predisposed to 
‘receive it. 

I do not pretend to be understood as meaning to say, that he 
might have said, that it is necessary for any single head of a Mili- 
tary Bureau to be possessed of all that I have “stated abov e, with 
a view to a proper and efficient discharge of his duties; but that 
each should be, so tar as is connected with his own particular de- 
partment. 

In regard to the second charge, [ will say, that he should have 
been more specific, if his object was to correct any existing evilin 
reference to allowances. He is certainly sufficiently so, as re- 
spects the officers against whom it is made, namely: the heads of 
the Military Bureaux, and it is nodifficult matter to identify them. 
But hear him—he says, ‘‘and it is said there is sometimes a rival- 
ship amongst them, in trying to see who shall,” &c. Of this some- 
times rivalship, I confess [ have no knowledge, nor belief in its 
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existence, notwithstanding the it is said. Bat, what must have 
been the state of that mind, when inditing such an insinuation or 
allegation! 

I scarcely know what to say of the first sentence of the sixth 
paragraph, which runs thus :—‘‘ But evento them, who are uncon- 
nected with the line of the army, this policy, [what policy? the 
conclusion of the immediately preceding paragraph will tell, iS 
hardly creditable or credible.” Who are intended by “them,” I 
azree to acknowledge myself ignorant ; if “ the heads of the Mili- 
tary Bureaux,” the expression sounds strangely, when taken in 
connection with the essence ofthe remark; and if ‘‘a few officers 
of the staff,’ the application seems equally incomprehensible. 
However, let that pass. The next sentence beginning with, “ Most 
of them were once efficient officers of the line of the army, and 
held more important situations than they do now,” &c. is not quite 
SO Papen to be understood; for we find that the word ‘‘them”’ is 
again used, and its antecedentis plain enough, being nothing more 
nor less than ‘the heads of Military Bureaux ;”’ and their si ituations 
are less important now, with increased rank and more extensive 
ranges of duties, than when they, or most of them, were of the 
line! But mark the reason, they are now of the staff | !! The con- 
cluding sentence of the same paragraph eatie: hypothetically, 
a charge of partiality—namely :—‘*‘ If it be true that one ofthe 
gent erals comman: ding a department, is more attached to the staff 
and one corps of the army than the whole, then there is stilla 
greater reason why the commanding general should be known only 
as the head of the whole.” This general commanding a depart- 
ment is, most surely, one who is at the head of one branch of the 
staff, or in other words, the head of one of the Military Bureaux. 
Why was he not named? aud why was the favored corps not men- 
tioned ? Is it the Engineers, Ordnance, Drayoons, Artillery or 
Infantry? Touching the w ord st ‘aff, as used, it may be said, per- 
haps, that it means ‘all who are not of the line, or all who are not 
of the Dragoons, Artillery and Infantry; if so, the question as to 
the favored corps of the General who commands one of the de- 
partments, is reduced toa more solvable point; still he is not 
known. But ‘if it be truc”’ &c.; his relative position, or situation, 
should be changed !!—mark that. Is it not so? ‘“ Mentor” him- 
self, answers the question. 

In the ninth paragraph the regulations are brought to our view. 
The insinuation that they are not genera!, or do not have an ope- 
ration which is common to all, but that they ‘‘ were made as far as 
allowances to officers are concerned, for the special benefit of the 
staff of the army; for the heads of Bureaux at Washington, and 
those officers acting as their clerks,” is an imputation against those 
whose province it was to make regulations, not becoming one who 
cared mucu for the interests of the service, or character of the 
army. 

It is here perceived, that the staff and heads of Bureaux, (as if 
the latter were not of the former,) are again the burden of his song, 
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and with them he brings up those officers acting as clerks to the 
heads of Bureaux. I would, before proceeding further, ask if he 
is at all acquainted with the duties performed by those officers act- 
ing as clerks? Does he know any thing of their character or im- 
portance ? Could they be performed by any but military men, or at 
least by those acquainted with the details and practice of the ser- 
vice? Could acitizen clerk, who has no knowledge of the service, 
orone who has never served with troops, discharge the duties per- 
formed by a majority of those officers, who are denominated clerks ? 
and after all, how many of this class are there in the Military Bu- 
reaux? If I am not misinformed, there are, namely :—one in the 
office of the Quartermaster General; two in that of the Commis- 
sary General of Subsistence; two in that of the Chief Engineer ; 
two in that of the Chief of the Ordnance department ; two inthat 
of the Adjutant General; and one in that of the Chief of the To- 
pographical Bureau—making together, ten. Prodigious! One is a 
commissary of subsistence ; one an assistant quartermaster; one 
a captain of ordnance; and two are lieutenants of engineers—so 
that there remain five company officers, who hold no staff appoint- 
ments. The officer in charge of the clothing bureau is not inclu- 
ded. Now which, or how many of these, are in the perform- 
ance of duties as clerks? But this is a stale subject; it has been 
the theme of conversation; the special attention of Congress has 
been repeatedly brought to bear upon it; committees have called 
for reports ; retrenchment committees have had it under advise- 
ment and consideration, time after time ; it has been said by some 
one that “‘ officers of all grades ought to be prohibited by law from 
becoming elerks to any of the departments ;”” and what has been 
the result? It hasrecently been made the subject of special notice, 
in what was called a suppressed report, which appeared in the news- 
papers not many months past, in which it was insinuated, indeed, 
(if Iam not mistaken, asserted,) that officers and non-commissioned 
officers are drawn from their proper stations with troops, (as if 
their proper stations could be no where but with troops,) to the 
public offices—military of course—at the seat of government, to 
perform civil dulies or functions ; and that they are paid in two ca- 
pacities, that is, for the performance of no duties of a military 
character, but are paid as being a part of the military establishment, 
and are paid for services as clerks, or for civil duties besides. 
Now what are the facts in relation to this matter? simply these, 
if understand them. The duties of the heads of the Military 
Bureaux are military and administrative ; and it cannot be suppos* 
ed, if men will reflect, that those officers can discharge them to the 
interest or credit of the public, without the aid of persons who 
are well versed in military details; in accounts as connected with 
military supplies; in drawing ; in topography; and in short in all the 
details of the departments to which they are attached ; besides, 
in many cases, in the laws and regulations, relating to their re- 
spective branches of service; and where shall such persons be 
found but in the army? Would gentlemen risk the reputation of 
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the army for efficiency and promptitude of action, on the chance 
of procuring civil gentlemen to aid in the discharge vf military 
duties? And then, on the score of expense, how is it? Throw the 
officers and non-commissioned officers back to their regiments or 
corps, and supply their places with civil clerks ; the officers, &c. 
would receive the pay, &c. as they receive it now; but their pla- 
ces, even were it practicable to obtain persons qualified to perform 
the duties, could not be supplied for three, aye, | may say four or 
five, times the sums which are allowed to them as additional com- 
pensation. And again, it may be a matter of some moment to in- 
quire whether the military subordination, under which they are 
placed, is worth any thing or nothing to the public, when the na- 
ture and character of the branch of service in which they serve, 
are taken into consideration ? 

Those officers, attached to Military Bureaux, are clerks, are 
they ? then if they are so, I would ask if an aid-de-camp to a gen- 
eral officer; an adjutant to a regiment; an assistant commissary of 
subsistence; an assistant quartermaster; a captain or lieutenant 
commanding a company, who keeps the clothing accounts of his 
company; or the commander of a regiment or post, who makes 
reports and returns of his command, is a clerk; I may anticipate 
as the answer, ‘‘Oh no! what presumption to make ‘such an in- 
sinuation!’’ and for this, doubtless, I shall bring a hornet’s nest 
about my ears. But gentlemen should remember that the officers 
at whom the taunts of clerkships have been thrown, are officers as 
well as those who are in the command of regiments, posts or com- 
panies, or those who are serving with their companies; and that 
all who are attached to regiments, have served with their compa- 
nies, some of them in war, ( not the Black Hawk war,) and all of 
them in peace, and are as ready and willing to unsheath the sword 
against a foreign or domestic foe to their covernment, as any gen- 
tleman, who is so much opposed to an officer’s being a clerk in a 
Military Bureau, can be; and they have besides, as “much of the 
esprit du corpsas most others. ( Unfortunately there is too little of 
this amongst our officers, for it is the want of it which produces 
discordant feelings.) This old song of the officers, who are at- 
tached to the Military Bureaux at Washington, being clerks, has 
been sung long enough, in all conscience, and it is time it were 
ended. Itseems to me that officers who have any respect for 
themselves or for their profession, should not be constantly harping 
on it. But admit that they are clerks, what then? Is there any 
thing derogatory to the character of an officer, if he be a clerk ? 
I would think not; butdoctors differ, and these officers, I presume, 
render services as important as any which they would perform, 
were they serving with troops. I think I might say, without de- 
viating from the truth, that the duty which they do, is double in 
some cases, perhaps, five times, aye ten times, more important ; 
their places are not sinecures, if 1 am correctly informed. And 
finally, their duties will bear a comparison, as regards labor and 
magnitude, with those of any officer on regimental duty. 
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IT will now return to what is said of allowances, in the paragraph 
under consideration ; and that subject will be treated of more at 
large when I come to the tenth paragraph. For the present it 
may be suflicieut to remark : do the officers, at the head of Mili- 
tary Bureaux at Washington, receive double or extra rations ? 
Commanders of =e posts receive the same. Do the officers 
of the staff receive additional rations at remote and distant posts ; 
or in populous cities, where from their location they are expected 
to extend hospitality and politeness to their brother officers and 
others, for which purpose, (and which is the reason of the allow- 
ance) commanders of separate posts receive them? Do officers, 
who are acling as clerks to the heads of Bureaux at Washington, 
receive a per diem? and is it ex pected that they shall reside in so 
expensive a place, unless they do receive some allowance of this 
kind? And it being, besides, in consideration of absenee from their 
regiments and the advantages of economical living there, subjected 
as a consequence to expenses which their simple pay, &c. would 
not warrant. Take from them that pittance, and can it be sup- 
posed that they could live as gentlemen should live? Are the 
onerous duties performed by them worth nothing to the govern- 
ment, when by allowing them a perdiem, an act tual gain of dollars 
and cents accrues to the public ? 

His tenth paragaph I give nate and from the information 
which I have obtained, from what is believed to be a gvod source, 
I may show that he was misinformed, preindiced, « er actuated by 
some secret motive. ‘Can you convince any one, except a quar- 
termaster or a bureau officer at Washinzton, that quarters and fu- 
el are more expensive at this place than New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, &c.? What ts allowed for annual rent of quar- 
ters at Washington, with the addition said to have been recently 
made by the present Secretary of War, will almost buy a set of 
quarters at tlis pl: ice. I apprehend that no one but a quarter 
master sees the Justice of the regulation watch allows an assistant 
quartermaster, th ough he be enly of the rank of second lieutenant, 
double the allowance for quarters and fuel, which a captain re- 
ceives. It is said that the qu: irtermaster general was the cause of 
these regulations which, with some others, have rendered the book 
so odious to the army generally. He may have been beset and 
importuned by some around him to advise the measure, and may 
without reflection have done so; but there was a time when no 
one would have viewed those things with more disapprobation and 
indignation.” 

Here is a tilt at the quartermaster general, whom ‘ Mentor” 
surely does not know, to judge from his manner. No officer un- 
der this government would view with more indignation, such mo- 
tives of action as are attributed to him; and if the book adverted 
to has become ‘‘so odious to the army generally,” because of any 
PMS in the regulations for bis department, it must not be at- 

ributed to the agency he had in making them, but the cause must 
s looked for elsewhere, to wit: toa certain fecling which has 
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been produced by the superficial and careless examination given 
to the regulations, never once giving a thought in regard to the 
reasons that operated in their adoption; supe radded to which, the 
restrictions contained in them, upon the will of commanders ‘who 
might think that their order was law, and that when given, for 
supplies, or the performance of any thing involving the expendi- 
ture of public money, or the distribution of public property, the 
disbursing oilicer, or © ficer hav ing charge of property, should obey. 
Such restrictions were imposed, without any manner of doubt, to 
correct a state of things which had beco me a great and growing 
evil; and is this not verified by the revised regulations “for the 
quartermaster’s department ? The ¢ narterm aster general is entitled 
to the thanks of ‘the army gene ese a ’ for the interest he has ta- 
ken in all that concerns its interests and wellbeing, ‘‘ Mentor’s”’ 
philipic to the contrary notwithstanding, 

By referring to the regulations, (uot the revised ones) it will be 
seen that officers of the line and oflicers of the staff, with few ex- 
ceptions, are placed on the same footing, in regard to quarters aud 
fuel ; and for these exceptions, can no reason be assigned? Quar- 
termasters are majors, and with them are placed paymasters, be- 
cause by legal provision they are entitled to the pay and allowances 
of majors; and surgeons, because of the assimilation to them in 
regardto pay, &c. Assistant quartermasters, though second lieu- 
tenants only, were placed with majors, paymasters and surgeons : 
Because first, of the stations at which they were mostly required 
tu perform their duties, being detached from garrisoned posts, and 
consequently deprived of the advanta ces of messing with other 
officers, to whom kitchens and messrooins and fuel for them were 
allowed ; and where their expenses would have been comparative- 
ly smali, there being, at the time these regulations were adopted, 
ten of them only, whose rank was such in almost every case as to 
entitle them to some consideration: And because, second, at the 
time the regulations were made, they were not allowed forage, and 
being, from the nature of their duties, often required to be mount- 
ed, this mode of allowance was adopted: they were not entitled 
to forage till the year 1826, when the number was increased to 
twenty; and since then, until recently, no change was made in 
the regulations; besides, they are. under bonds, each for heavy 
sums; are often responsible for large ainounts of money and pro- 
perty; subject to disallowances, for errors of calculations, over 
payments, and erroneous constructions of the regulations, owing 
to which the Treasury officers very clearly show to them, that they 
lose more than they gain by the allowances made to them in the 
shape of fuel and quarters, and exira pay in addition.  Assis- 
tant commissaries of subsistence, aids-de-camp, and adjutants, 
were placed on a footing with captains, because they were detach- 
ed, or considered so, from their companies ; and to each officer, of 
that class, to every two of whom aroom and fuel for it were allow ed, 
when detached on the recruiting service or otherwise, when enti- 
tled to quarters at all, a full room and fuel for it were allowed, 
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the same as a captain. Officers at permanent posts were allow- 
ed kitchens and mess rooms; those detached were deprived of 
them; except when specially allow ed, because of this deprivation, 

as in ‘the case of assistant quartermasters for kitchens. Trans- 
portation of baggage may be considered, in part, as subject to the 
same remarks. Forage is a legal allowance ; stationery, I have 
heard it said, is not a privi ate allowance, but it is intended for the 
use of officers in connection with the discharge of their public duties. 

The practice has been, unless I am misinformed, to furnish both 
quarters and fuel in kind, with two or three exceptions, and 
these are New York and Washington city; and to some four or 
five individual officers, in consequence of their peculiar stations. 
When quarters have been furnished to officers by renting, (for the 
question is not in relation to posts or places where there were pub- 
lic quarters,) they have been paid for, directly to the persons from 
whom they were rented, and not to the officers themselves; if 
a different practice has obtained, it has been kept, I presume, 
from the knowledge of the Quarter Master General, and the pro- 
per accounting officers of the Treasury. Fuel has been purchased, 
where no commutation was allow ed, by the officers of the Quar- 
ter Master’s department, either by contract or open purchase 
in the market, and issued to the officers entitled to it, upon their 
requisitions and receipts. 

I will now give a statement of the cost of quarters at some of 
the stations where they have been rented; and so of fuel, where it 
has been purchased, not omitting the commutation at the places 
indicated above. ‘The source whence I derive e my information is 
of such a nature that I do not doubt its correctness; should what 
I say be erroneous, it can be easily corrected by the officers know- 
ing of the existence of the errors. By commutation, is meant the 
granting of certain specified sums of money in lieu of allowances i in 
kind ; and the object in making it, is not to save money to the public, 
nor to grantan increased allow: ance to the officers. In adjusting the 
rate of allowance for any object, a strict regard is had to what it 
costs the public to supply in kind. 

At the following places the prices annexed to them have been 
paid for quarters w vhen rented; and for fuel when purchased, both 


having been furnished to the officers in kind; to wit:— 
For each room, Per cord, 
per month. for wood. 


Baltimore, Md. $10 & $12 $4 50 & $5 
Philadelphia, Pa. $10 & $12 about $4 50 
Boston, Mass. $12 from $7 to 9 
Detroit, $12 $1 87 to2 


St. Louis, 
Natchitoches, La. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Savannah, Geo. 
New Orleans, 


cases the latter 


about S10 


$12 
$2 
$12 
$12 to $20. 


sum—and for wood 


times more and sometimes less 


$3 50& 3 75 
$3 
$5 


$4 


In the majority of 


$6 75, some- 
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Newport, R. I. $15 $6 
Albany, N. Y. $12 $6 

And in all these cases, be it remembered, the preceding rates 
have been paid for each room, and fur each cord of wood, to which 
the officers were entitled. 

The number of rooms allowed to officers was fixed by the regu- 
lations; and neither the Secretary of War nor the Quarter Master 
General, had any agency in regard to the prices of either quarters 
or fuel, at any of the places designated ; ( except perhaps at New 
Orleans for a time, twelve or thirteen years ago, when twelve dol- 
lars per room could not be exceeded, under certain circumstances; ) 
the officers of the Quarter Master’s department were bound by the re- 
gulations'to provide quarters for the officers when entitled to them, 
without regard to price; it being their duty, however, and it was 
incumbent on them, to rent the rooms at the lowest price for which 
suitable ones could be obtained. 

Under the old regulations no commutation could be allowed but 
by order of the Secretary of War. 

In 1818, (sixteen years since, ) it was found more convenient to 
the public to make a commutation for quarters at Washington city, 
than to furnish in kind; the rate was fixed at twelve dollars per 
month for each room. Subsequently, perhaps about ten or eleven 
years past, other rates were established, namely: officers who were 
entitled to three or more rooms were allowed nine dollars per 
month for each; those entitled to two rooms, twelve dollars per 
month for each; and those entitled to one room, fifteen dollars per 
month for it; and four dollars and fifty cents per cord was allowed 
for wood. This latter was changed in December, 1833, to four do!- 
lars and fifty cents per cord for the summer months, and six dollars 
per cord for the winter months; it was done by the Secretary of 
War on arepresentation made to him, ( but not by General Jesup, ) 
which the circumstances warranted, and which justified him in 
his decision. 

In March, 1831, a commutation was fixed for New York, the same 
as in Washington city, for quarters—wood at four dollars and fifty 
cents—and in February, 1832, different rates were established, viz : 

To a Major General for house rent, : 





$6500 per annum. 


Toa BrigadierGeneral for do. $500 
To a Colonel, for do. $4149 <« es 
To a Lieut. Colonel, for do. $380 ° “« 6 
To a Major, for do. $340 « ‘ 
To a Captain, for do. $240 “ a 
To a Lieutenant, for do. $iso « - 


And wood at six dollars per cord. 

From the foregoing it may be perceived that the Major General 
commanding the army in Washington city, was allowed for his four 
rooms thirty-six dollars per month, equal to four hundred and thir- 
ty-two dollars per annum; and that a Major General in New York, 
was allowed six hundred dollars per annum. That a Brigadier 


General or Colonel, in Washington city was allowed twenty-seven 
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dollars per month, for his three rooms, equal to three hundred and 
twenty-four dollars per annum ; and that in New York, the former 
was allowed five hundred, and the latter four hundred and forty dol- 
lars perannum. That an officer in Washington city, entitled te 
two rooms, was allowed twenty-four dollars per month for them, 
equal to two hundred and eighty-eight dollars per annum ; that the 
quarters of an officer of the same class in Boston, Detroit, Natchi- 
toches, Charleston, S. ©. and Savannah, Geo., cost the public the 
same ; and that officers of the same class in New York, were allow- 
-ed, one three hundred and eighty, and another three hundred and 
forty dollars. No officer of this latter elass has been on duty in 
Baltimore for some time past, but an officer was there who was 
allowed three rooms, which cost at the rate of three hundred and 
sixty dollars per annum. In Philadelphia, the quarters of officers 
allowed two rooms,cost two hundred and forty,and two hundred and 
eighty eight dollars per annum ; those of officers of the same class in 
New Orleans,costeach forty dollars per month,equal to four hundred 
and eighty dollars per annum,and those of another at the same place, 
cost from two hundred and eighty-eight dollars to three hundred and 
sixty dollars per annum, being different prices at different periods. 
Those for officers of the same class at St. Louis, cost, about, each two 
hundred and forty dollars per annum. It will be observed, also, that 
the quarters of an officer entitled to two reoms at Newport, R. 
I., cost at the rate of three hundred and sixty dollars per annum.— 
An officer at Washington city, who was entitled to one room, was, 
in the first instance, allowed at the rate of one hundred and forty-four 
dollars per annum for it ; but subsequently, was allowed at the rate of 
one hundred and eighty dollars. The quarters of an officer of the 
same class in Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, Savannah, Geo. and Al- 
bany, N. Y., cost one hundred and forty-four dollars per annum; 
in Philadelphia and St. Louis, one hundred and twenty dollars; in 
Newport, R. E., at the rate of one hundred and eighty dollars per 
annum ; in New Orleans, at the rate of two hundred and forty dol- 
lars perannum ; and in New York, officers of the same class were 
allowed, a captain at the rate of two hundred and forty, and a Lieu- 
tenant, at the rate of one hundred and eighty dollars per annum. 

With what justice, therefore, has ‘‘ Mentor’’ made the charge, 
in reference to the allowance of quarters and fuel? Is it not 
shown, plainly enough, that he was not acquainted with the facts 
in connection with this subject ?—or if he was, that he wrote for 
effect, (eclat.)”’ 

It may not be mal-a-propos to state that it sometimes happens, 
when a commutation is fixed, some officers procure their quarters 
for less, and others have to pay more, than the established allow- 
ance; some of both cases exist in Washington City and elsewhere. 
The officers, generally speaking, are better pleased with a commu- 
tation, should they receive even less than they would have:to pay, 
than receiving their allowance in kind, because. they can make their 
own selections. 


‘ Mentor’ has spoken of a recent additional allowance at 
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Washington City, made by the present Secretary of War. By‘the 
revised regulations for the Quarter Master’s department, published 
on the 28th of August, the number of rooms allowed to officers is 
much increased ; but it will be observed that the same regulations 
contain restrictive clauses in relation to the amount of expendi- 
tures for rents and commutation of quarters. The Quarter Master 
General is vested with authority to fix the commutation of fuel 
and quarters; and under that authority he established the follow- 
ing rates among others; and this too, before the letter “to the 
Major General commanding the army’’ made its appearance. 


For each room, Per cord, 
per month. for wood. 
At Washington City, $6 $5 
Baltimore, Md. $6 Contract price. 
Philadelphia, Pa. $6 Contract price. 


New York,—no change has been made; the same as be- 
fore, according to grades. 


Newport, R. I. $6 Contract price. 
New Orleans, $8 $6 75 
Detroit, $6 $2 
Boston, Mass. $6 $6 
Albany, N.Y. $6 Contract price. 


In regard to the commutation at Washington City, I am told 
the Quarter Master General has made an exception in his own 
case. He belongs to that class of officers who are entitled to five 
rooms each, which, at $6 per month each, gives $360 per annum; 
but his allowance is not changed from what it was under the old 
regulations, that is to say $324 per annum. 

There is one material fact touching the allowance of quarters, 
which is, that no officer is, under any circumstances, entitled 
to either rented quarters or commutation, if there are publie quar- 
ters at his station suitable for his accommodation. And another 
fact is, he is not entitled to quarters, or fuel, or commutation, unless 
he is regularly assigned to duty at the post where he claims the 
allowances. 


Have I disposed satisfactorily of this part of “ the letter? "— 
Whether I have or not, I drop it. 

As he touches the subject of brevet rank, 1 cannot pass it 
without a word or two, namely—that I believe every brevet 
conferred for ‘‘ meritorious services,” or for “ faithful and meri- 
torious services,” is illegal; for the law makes no such pro- 
vision. The law provides for the bestowing of “brevet rank 
on such officers of the army as shall distinguish themselves by 
gallant actions, or meritorious conduct.” it is evident to my 
mind, therefore, that to be entitled to a brevet under the latter 
consideration, to wit, meritorious conduct, an officer must have 
distinguished himself; not by “meritorious services,’ for this 
is not known to, nor to be found in, the law; but by “‘ meritorious 
conduct.” Consequently, to brevet an officer for meritorious ser- 
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vices, or for faithful and meritorious services, is illegal, even ad- 
mitting that the word services is synonimous with conduct, for he 
must have distinguished himself; and the absence of this leading 
consideration is fatal to the legality of the brevet. But, permit 
me to ask, are conduct and services the same ?—does the law 
admit of a substitute for the word conduct? Surely not; a brevet 
for ‘‘ meritorious services,’ or for ‘faithful and meritorious ser- 
vices,” is, therefore, illegal on two grounds. 

In connection with this subject, he says, the most important of 
a Quarter Master’s duties, ‘‘are such only as are required of a 
forwarding merchant.”” Does “ Mentor” know what the duties of 
a Quarter Master are? Has he ever performed them? But why 
do IL ask these questions? for he has shown that he has neither 
performed them, nor knows what they are. It may be, he is, like 
many others, up in arms against the Quarter Master’s department, 
without knowing why or wherefore, merely because it is the fashion, 
and to show that he is on the qui vive. 

He has supposed a case, as respects the appropriation for the 
Quarter Master’s department. He seems not to have been aware 
that the appropriation for that department is one thing, and that 
that for transportation of officers’ baggage is another; and that the 
two are entirely distinct and separate from each other, as the law 
and the Treasury books show. I will put a case :—suppose 
‘‘Mentor’’ were an officer in the Quarter Master’s department, 
and had paid out some four or five thousand dollars for transporta- 
tion of officers’ baggage, in the last quarter of 1834, for example, 
from funds placed in his hands 6n account of that department; and 
when his accounts were taken up at the third auditor’s office for 
settlement, it should be found that he had received no funds on 
account of transportation of baggage, and that there were none in 
the treasury; does he imagine his accounts could be settled? The 
third auditor would tell him, that for that sum he could receive no 
credit, until an appropriation was made. ‘‘ Mentor”’ would, there- 
fore, be a debtor, on account of the Quarter Master’s department, 
for the amount of funds applied to transportation of baggage ; for 
which latter his vouchers would be of no use to him as a set-off. 
And suppose again, that Congress, in making an appropriation for 
transportation of baggage, should say—‘‘ provided no part of the 
sum hereby appropriated shall be applied to the payment of arrear- 
ages of the last year.” What would “Mentor” say to that ?— 
Would he be a philosopher, and petition Congress for relief? or 
would he wait the course of events, depending on chance for a 
settlement of his accounts, and in the mean time confer a few ma- 
ledictions on the third auditor, or the Quarter Master General, or 
any one else, the Secretary of War, perchance? 

I will conclude this article, already run out further than I con- 
templated when I began it, with some remarks, elicited by the 
expression—‘‘ You are also in a different situation at Washington 
from those at the head of Military Bureaux ;’’ and by the tenor of 
other parts of ‘‘ Mentor’s”’ letter, in reference to the relation in 
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which the Commanding General of the army and the heads of the 
Military Bureaux stand, according to my comprehension, to the 
Secretary of War, as the organ of the chief executive magistrate 
of the nation, who is the constitutional commander-in-chief. 

The Military Bureaux (the Adjutant General’s office being 
excluded,) are adjuncts of the War Department, and the chiefs 
of them are the channels through which the Secretary of 
War carries on the business of his department, in all that con- 
cerns administration, accountability, &c. The major-general 
commanding the army, occupies an essentially different position ; 
his duties are those which have reference to command, discipline, 
subordination, &c. &c.; and the idea of confounding his elevated 
place with the administration of the War Department, touching its 
fiscal affairs, is one which the major-general, himself, would not be 
much flattered with, were it consummated. The making of hima 
chef d’ctat-major, and, as a consequence, an adjunct of the War 
Department, which would be perfected by throwing into his hands 
the surveillance of the Military Bureaux, to the extent suggested by 
‘‘ Mentor,’’ would diminish the high character of the office, and 
lead to results which might be detrimental to the interests of the 
army, and to the nation. 

If what I have said accomplish what I had in view when I com- 
menced these remarks, I will be content with the reflection that it 
isso. If not, then I will console myself with the belief that I have 
discharged a public duty in making the attempt. 

Esprit pu Corps. 


Since writing the article, signed Esprit du Corps, the report of 
the Quarter Master General to the Secretary of War, under date 
of November 22, has fallen under my observation, from which I 
make an extract, in reference to the allowance to officers for trans- 
portation of baggage, which should be satisfactory evidence, if 
no other existed, of the disposition and efforts of the Quarter Master 
General to do justice to the officers of the army, keeping, at the same 
time, the good of the public service in view. 

I have to request you to append this note and the extract which 


follows, to Esprit pu Corps. 





«The appropriation made at the last session of Congress for the transporta- 
tion or travelling allowance, of the officers of the army, including those of the 
dragoons, when moving on duty without troops, was several thousand dollars 
less than the actual expenditure in 1833, without including the dragoons. I es- 
timated for a sum barely sufficient to meet the expenditure at thejthen‘esta- 
blished rate, but my estimate was cut down fifteen thousand dollars ; the con- 
sequence was, the reduction of the rate, ‘before low enough, to nine cents per 
mile, the utmost that the present appropriation will bear. The mileage to offi- 
cers of the navy, when travelling on duty, authorised by the regulations submit- 
ted to Congress at its last session, is twelve and a half cents to captains, com- 
manders, and judge advocates, and ten cents toall others. Officers of the army 
are subjected to as much expense in travelling as those of the navy, and in 
common justice eught to have an equal allowance. The expenditure on this 
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account may sceim large, but it is to be remarked that the United States’are en- 
gaged in improvements, both military and civil, upon as great a scale as any 
other civilized nation. The greater part of those improvements are directed 
by officers of the army ; they are to be found on all our frontiers, and;dispersed 
ovec every part of our extensive territories, directing the construction of forti- 
fications, arsenals, barracks, roads, bridges, breakwaters, and other national 
works; assisting in a trigonometrical survey of our coast, and in hydrographi- 
cal surveys, and in improving numereus harbors, and removing the obstruc- 
tions to the navigation of rivers; a Jarge portion of them are emphatically 
working men, and can say with truth, that, whosoever may eat the bread of 
idleness, they are net of the number. Theimprovements on which they have 
been engaged since the termination of the war with Great Britain, besides their 
great commercial advantages, will, when compleied, have more than quadru- 
pled the defensive military power of the country. Of what consequence is 
the saving a few thousand collars, cut off from the travelling allowance of 
men thus engaged, compared with the positive advantages which the nation 
is drawing from their labors? The reduction having been made in the House 
of Representatives, I have not telt at liberty to estimate for more than the 
amount appropriated last year, but 1 most respectfully and earnestly recom- 
mend that the subject be so placed before Congress that a just and equitable al- 
lowance be granted.” 





TEMPERANCE IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. Eprror:—At the regular monthly meeting of the For 
Brady ‘Temperance Society, on the 10th inst., among other reso- 
lutions, the following were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, ist. That itis the opinion of this society, that the military disci- 
pline and moral condition of the U. S. army have been very essentially im- 
proved by the General Order of the War Department, which forbids the issue 
of ardent spirits to the troops, as a component part of their rations, and its in- 
troduction irto any fort, camp, or garrison, occupied by them. 

Resolved, 2nd. That it is the opinion of this society, based on facts, well 
known to all of its members, that the design of the Order above referred to, 
can never be fully accomplished, until all other alcoholic liquors are placed 
under the same restrictions with ardent spirits. 

Resolved, 3d. That a copy of the two preceding resolutions be forwarded by 
the Secretary of this society, to the editor of the Military and Naval Maga- 
zine, for publication. 

By inserting the above resolutions in your Magazine, you will 
confer a favor upon many of your friends, and, I trust, in some 
degree subserve the cause of Temperance. 

Very respectfully, 
y ? 
Your ob’t servant, 
EDW.R. LONG, 


Lieut. 2d. Inf. and Sec. Temp. Society. 


Fort Brapy, Noy. 15, 1834. 
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As it is possible that others may entertain opinions opposite to 
those expressed in the preceding resolutions, especially to that in 
the second one, it may be well to enumerate a few of the facts on 
which they profess to be based. When it is considered that your 
Magazine is devoted to the interest of the service, and that it is a 
fact, universally admitted, that at least three-fourths of all crimes 
and breaches of discipline of the army flow from the intemperate 
use of alcoholic liquors, any information or facts, tending to remedy 
this evil, will, I trust, be readily inserted by you, and be favorably 
considered by all who feel an interest in the discipline and moral 
character of our little army. I presume that none will deny the 
inference that, if three-fourths of the crime and offences of the 
army proceed from the use of alcoholic liquors, should the latter 
be discontinued, the former would cease. 

The garrison of Fort Brady consists of two companies of the 
second Infantry, who arrived here the early part of the summer of 
1833, at which time the rank and file of the command, if not more, 
were certainly not less, intemperate than is usual in this grade of 
the army; and it is believed that there were not twelve men in the 
two companies who did not habitually use some alcoholic drinks. 

A Temperance Society was in operation among the citizens of 
this place, in which several of the enlisted men enrolled their 
names; but as the constitution of the society did not preclude the 
use of fermented or vinous liquors, many of the members indulged 
in them so freely, that the society soon fell into low repute, and 
several of the most respectable and warmest friends of the cause 
of temperance withheld from it the weight of their personal ex- 
ample and influence. Such was the state of affairs in December, 
1833, when another effort was made to check the most prolific 
source of all evils—the intemperate use of aleoholic drinks, which 
has been crowned with the most cheering prospect of success, and 
has led many of the friends of morality and good order to rejoice 
at seeing the conviction rapidly gaining around, that for a person 
in health, the use of any ale oholic liquor whatever is not only un- 
necessary, bet posit ivels injurious; and that this injury is in direct 
proportion to the quantity used. 

An association, denominated “ thi » Fort Brady Temperance So- 
ciety,” was forn ned, the aes ‘rs of which pledged themselves to 


ave 


abstain from the use of all alcoholic drinks. At its organization, 
there were about thirty members, including > two commissioned oft. 
cers and about sixteen of the enlisted men. It had, as is usual on 


such occasions, much contempt and ridic wie to contend with; but it 
stood on so firm a basis, and exhibited such a consistent example 
of practical and professional temperance, that ridicule and satire 
found poor picking, and soon sought other pastimes. The society 
has,continued to increase, and is now in a most flourishing con- 
dition, numbering seventy members. Of this number, there are 
four commissioned officers, and forty enlisted men, (nearly one-half 
of the whole command.) and it is a fact that reflects much credit 
upon the moral character of the enlisted men, that of sixty-two, 
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the whole number of them that have been attached to the society, 
eight only have been expelled for a violation of their pledge. 

The operation of the new society seems to have given a new 
impetus to the old one, which is also in a very thriving state, and 
has for its president the commanding officer of the fort, Major W. 
V. Cobbs, an active friend of the cause of temperance. It num- 
bers sixty-three, of whom five are commissioned officers, and 
thirty-five enlisted men; who, with the exception"of two officers 
and eight men, are also members of the other society. To reca- 
pitulate ;—of the whole command, consisting of eight commis- 
sioned officers and ninety-seven enlisted men, six of the former 
and forty-eight of the latter are members of one or the other so- 
ciety; and of these, four of the commissioned, and forty non- 
commissioned officers and privates are members of the one which 
precludes the use of every alcoholic liquor whatever. The writer 
of this, being a member of the executive committee of both so- 
cieties, has had a good opportunity of witnessing their effects and 
influence upon their respective members; and from careful obser- 
vation has come to the following conclusions, which are well 
corroborated by facts :— 

Ist. That the use of fermented and vinous liquors, besides its 
enervating and demoralizing effect of itself, directly tends to the 
intemperate use of ardent spirits; and from the facility of obtaining 
the former at the sutler’s store, many soldiers contract a habit of 
drinking them, which they might otherwise avoid. From the same 
cause, many who have resolved to quit the intemperate use of ar- 
dent spirits, have had their praise-worthy resolutions insidiously 
undermined, and, after a partial rescue, have been again plunged 
into all the horrors and miseries of intemperance. 

2nd. That the reformation of an intemperate drinker of ardent 
spirits is next to an impossibility, while he indulges in any alco- 
holic liquor whatever. 

In support of this, I will relate the’ following case, which, with 
many others of the same stamp, occurred under my immediate 
observation :— 

A soldier of the old society, being arraigned before the execu- 
tive committee for a violation of his pledge, by becoming intoxi- 
cated, was asked why he had voluntarily joined the society, if he 
had not determined to reform? He repied, that it was his wish 
and his determination to be asober man, but having taken a glass 
of beer, it so inflamed his thirst for something stronger, that his 
appetite had gained the mastery of his principle, and he had be- 
come intoxicated; but he had come to the determination, as 
the only sure way of keeping sober, not to touch a drop of any 
kind of intoxicating liquor. He attested his sincerity, and at the 
same time the correctness of his conclusion, by becoming a faith- 
ful and worthy member of the new society. And let it be remem- 
bered that this is not a rare or extraordinary case, but many others 
of the same kind can be given, with name, date, &c.; 

3rd. That the health, morals, and discipline of the army have 
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never been improved, but to a very considerable extent impaired, 
by the use of fermented and vinous liquors. 

The preceding statements are submitted, not with a view of 
making an ostentatious parade of the exertions of a certain num- 
ber of individuals for the advancement of that cause which has 
such a direct and strong bearing upon the moral character and 
military discipline of our army, but simply with the view of invit- 
ing others to make an experiment, which, at this post, has been 
attended with the most beneficial results. 


sited 


SD 
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As the sun appeared above the distant horizon, the storm that 
had prevailed on the ocean for several days, sweeping every thing 
before it, sunk into a settled calm, and nought remained to tell of 
its course, but the long and heavy swell from the southward and 
westward, now receiving the bows of our ship in its unruffied bo- 
som, and then beating against the taffrail as the bows rose, scatter- 
ing the glittering sea drops into their native element, and appear- 
ing as the rays of the sun fell upon its spray, like the soap bubble 
of an infant, fluating in the sky. 

All was still and calm, and the crew were lounging between the 
guns in listless apathy ; while the flapping of the sails as the ship 
pitched, reminded us of the length of our passage, and the near 
approach to land, whither the current was setting us. The com- 
mander ascended the poop, and casting his eyes around the hori- 
zon, I perceived them at last settle upon a small cloud just rearing 
its black point above the horizon, towards the east; after eyeing 
it for some moments he approached the officer of the deck, and 
desired him to hail the mast head, and enquire whether any thing 
was in sight: he had turned from Lieutenant G. and the latter was 
about placing the trumpet to his mouth; when “sail oh” was cri- 
ed from the fore-top-gallant-mast head. 

‘‘Where away?” shouted Lieutenant G. 

‘Two points on the starboard bow, with sails well filled, bear- 
ing down for us,” said the lookout. 

‘‘Can you make out what she is?’ again demanded the officer 
of the deck. 

‘‘She seems to be a brig, sir, close hauled, on the larboard tack.”’ 

“ Very good.”” And Lieutenant G. retired aft and reported her 
to the commander. 

“Call all hands; reef topsails, sir,” said the commander, “ and 
send the top-gallant and royal yards on deck ; we shall have a squall 
45 
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from that cloud to the eastward: quartermaster, put your helm 
amidships ; and Mr. G.as soon as the sail bears in sight from deck, 
let me know.” With that, he disappeared from the deck, and 
sought the privacy of his cabin. 

By this time the men were all at their respective stations, and 
‘light out to windward,” could be plainly heard from the topsail 
yard, as the breeze came freshening from the point predicted ; 
‘* Meet her! quartermaster, meet her,” said the first lieutenant, 
as the ocean assumed a wild and foamy aspect, and the wind howl- 
ed from the eastward. ‘Lay down from aloft, and clear away 
the starboard guns, were now ordered with vehemence: four 
bells struck; and ‘all hands to quarters’”’ showed us a long, low, 
clipper brig, just off our bow, handing her topgallant sails. 

‘‘She has got a number of men there, and mounts four guns, 
aside,” said the commander: “ luff the ship, sir; and give hera shot 
across the forefoot.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” said the first lieutenant; ‘‘ luff! quartermas- 
ter, luff—well, keep herso,—ready, aim, fire !’’ A cloud of smoke 
now obstructed our view, and when it cleared away, we looked in 
vain for the sail. 

‘‘ Here she is to leeward, sir; give her a division this time, sir, 
and make the shot tell. We'll soon see if he has correct papers ; 
put the ship before the wind, sir.” 

‘*Man the starboard crojic braces, weather main braces, larboard 
head braces ;. put your helm up, quartermaster; and the ship now 
scudded away before it, as sail after sail run out upon the booms, 
and swelled to the freshening breeze. ‘‘ Starboard your helm, 
quartermaster ;”’ and the first division threw her heavy metal to- 
wards the brig, now on our starboard bow. 

“ Her studding sails are going aloft, sir ;” said the commander 
to the first lieutenant,’ and the shot has carried away her main 
peak, colors and all. She is aSpaniard—give it to her again, sir.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!’’ and the guns wererun out again, double shot- 
ted,—‘ ready—aim.”’ 

«Stand from under,” cried a fore-topman; too late the warn- 
ing came, for the main topgallant mast, with all its appendages, 
tottered aloft, and then fell, creating confusion and dealing wounds 
to the crew at quarters. ‘‘ Clear the wreck, sir, and deal shot out 
as fast as two divisions can fire;’’ cried the commander with a 
stamp of the foot. 

« Aye, aye, sir!’’ said the lieutenant of the division, ‘ grape 
shot here, bar shot’’—and the second division, with messengers of 
destruction, brought to our obstinate chase, with his main topsail 
to his mast. 

‘Range along side, sir, and have the boarders ready in the 
starboard gangway : we may expect another shot, like that which 
carried away our mast.’”’ ‘The ship now came down upon the brig, 
and as she luffed under her stern, our boarders swarmed upon her 
quarters, whilst our old quartermaster hauled down the colors she 
had hoisted in her main rigging. 
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The grapnels were thrown aboard, and the captain of the brig 
was brought over our bows inthe arms of two of our main-topmen. 
‘* Take him in the cabin,” said the commander, “and keep strict 
guard overhim. Lieutenant G. go on board and take charge of 
the brig; if the men are mutinous, put them in irons.” 

‘The commander now retired to his cabin with his first lieute- 
nant, and for the first time took a minute survey of his prisoner. 
He was clothed in the customary garb of a sailor, but his small, 
piercing black eye, shaded by long raven eye brows, while in curls 
down his back fell the luxuriant hair, that covered the countenance 
of the noble privateersman. too plainly told that his origin was far 
frem being low. ‘ Have you your papers, sir?’ said the com- 
mander to the stranger. 

‘“‘ My papers, sir, are my guns; my permit, my men. The brig 
now under your guns is the Pietras, privateer, from St. Domingo. 
In answer I should be pleased to know the name of this ship, I have 
had the misfortune to heave to, for.” 

« All shall be known in good time; for the present, consider 
yourself and vessel my prisoners: when we arrive at Pensacola, 
you shall be permitted to have the command of your vessel; until 
then your brig shall remain under my guns.” 

“ Cast off the ship, Mr. S.” said the commander to the first 
lieutenant, ‘‘ and send twerty five men, and officers, on board the 
brig, with a set of signals, and orders to obey us strictly and follow 
every motion.” 

I was one sent on board, and after casting her off, we made all 
sail in the wake of the ship B. for Pensacola. After encountering 
the many vicissitudes of the weather in the gulph of Mexico, we 
arrived in our port, and delivered the vessel and cargo to the com- 
modore. 

I found orders there for transferring me to the schooner G. and I 
left Pensacola before any conclusion had been drawn in respect to 
the prize. However, I learned some months after, that she was 
adjudged a lawful prize—her effects sold—and captain and crew 
immured in a gaol; there to remain until an opportunity should 
present to make them an example to the number of pirates that 
abound near, and infest, the south side of Cuba. 


DELTA. 
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LIFE IN A STEERAGE. 


‘‘ Young gentlemen of the watch,” said the officer of the deck, 
‘Jet the officers know ’tis seven bells.”’ 

‘* Aye, aye, sir,’ was answered by a reefer, and Bully dipped.— 
Fifteen hammocks slung in the steerage, and laziness snored. 

‘Turn out here, reefers ; seven bells, ” said Bully. A nasal 
sound responded, and seeing nothing but personalities would an- 
swer, Bully begins with Fox. 

** Fox, turn out, seven bells. ”’ 

‘Oh! by the great boot,” says he, ‘where are my bloody 
pumps. Austin, ( the mess boy ) where did you place my shoes? ”’ 

‘7 don’t know sir,’ andhe made his exit on the berth deck. 

‘Come, Judge, turn out. Seven bells here, all of you;’’ and 
we were all aroused, wiping our eyes. 

Send down Crooks, ” says Fox. 

** Aye, aye,’’ said Bully, as he crawled up the hatch ; when on 
deck, he shouted, ‘‘ Boatswain’s mate, send the hammock boys in 
the steerage. ”’ 

A stentorian voice was heard at the close of this speech, to sing 
out, ‘‘ down in the steerage there, all you hammock boys.”” Your 
ear is now assailed with a multitude of noises; rattling of camp- 
stools, drawing of lashings, ringing of tumblers and pitchers, and 
shutting of lockers. 

“ No water? blast that boy! master at arms, ”’ says Judge, ‘‘ send 
that galley angel of ours here.” 

‘“ Austin!’ sung out Gordon, ‘‘go in the steerage there, you 
blood-hound, ” (he was once a butcher. ) 

Fox sung out as he appeared, ‘“‘ why dont you have water here, 
sir.’? Nota word answered sulks, but seizing the breaker he 
again disappeared through the door, on his way to the main hold. 
Wm. Penn had, by this time, been able to distinguish objects on 
the other side of the steerage. Espving Fox, looking for his shoes, 
he cried out, ‘‘why Fox, how many fathom of bones have you got 
coiled away in your blanket?” as he sat dangling his legs on the 
outside of his hammock; ‘‘ good hames for a horse collar, pon my 
soul.” 

‘*Good!’’ echoed Lawyer, and the steerage was convulsed with 
laughter 

‘‘ Fox, the market boat is along side,’”’ said Bully, just opening. 

‘‘Very good. Judge, call Austin again, will you?” 

“Master atarms!” shouted he—‘ send that i imp of Mahomet 
here ; give him aclip on his starboard quarter. ”’ 

‘Here he is,’’ said the boy, dashing his hat on the deck with 
one hand, and the breaker from the other. 

“Go, get your marketing, sir, ’’ said Fox. The boy disappear- 
ed up the hatch, and a few moments after appeared again with the 
basket, which he placed upon the spirit room hatch. 
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‘* What have you purchased for my mess, Pills:’’ said the ca- 
terer. 

“ Oh! eight rials worth of one thing and t’other.”’ 

“ How many ears of corn?”’ enquired Fox.”’ 

‘“ Twenty-five,and pretty considerable ones too,” answered Pills. 

“ Just enough for Wm. Penn,” said Fox; anda second convul- 
sion shook the steerage. 

‘ Eight bells, gents.,’’ said Bully to Judge and Lawyer, as they 
had taken the first sip of hot coffee. 

“Blast the luck!” says Judge. ‘‘Go on deck, Bully, and wait 
till I relieve you.”’ 

“ Hurrah, for No. 48!” said Holder, dipping ; ‘‘no more going 
to market, fellows, the decree has come forth. ” 

‘Revolt, revolt!’”’ cried Literati: ‘‘ we won’t becoerced, hurrah, 
for No. 48!” and a third convulsion brought the first luff’s head out 
of the wardroom door— 

‘‘ Less noise, gentlemen.”’ 

Silence reigned, the table was cleared, and a caucus followed. 

‘‘ Write a petition and we will all sign it,” said Dumpey, “ or 
refuse duty ; damn the odds.” 

‘?Twas Lent in town. I wonder if the skipper is a catholic, ”’ 
said Fox. 

‘Oh, come on deck, fellows,’’ said Bully, standing on the ladder; 
‘itis nearly one bell. ”’ 

“T relieve you,” saidthe Judge, as he stalked majestically up the 
hatch, with his smooth slick silk hat, on three hairs, and his pepper 
and salt hose. Fox followed, well shaved; and the deck was re- 
lieved. Seven bells, halfstruck. Foxdipped. ‘Go inaboat,S.”’ 

‘‘Very good! Hannibal, don’t forget to save my dinner;”’ and 
he hied on deck. Shove off was the word, and S. went to town, 
minus adinner. Fox and Judge were relieved by Wm. Penn, and 
dinner was announced, (notin the back parlor. ) 

‘* No more tomatoes?”’ said the Count. 

‘** No, sir,’ said the boy. 

‘Pills, why dont you buy more vegetables?” asked Count. 

‘* Where is our boy to toat so much ?”’ answered Pills. 

The Count was silent ; he thoughtof No. 48. Dinner over and 
table clear, ‘‘ chess!” said Holder. The Count was ready and 
down they sat. Count was check-mated, as he thought. 

‘Fair play is a jewel,’ said Count, as he covered check with 
his bishop, and put Holder’s queen in jeopardy. 

‘‘ Back out,’’ says Wm. Penn, just down, ‘or your game is 
gone.” 

‘Done, ”’ said Holder, and the Count rose triumphant from the 
mess table. The hammocks were piped down, and Fox held the 
fiddle. ‘‘Master Burke,” says one; ‘‘ quarter and a fip, or sugar 
in the gourd,”? says Wm Penn, as he lay at full Jength upon his 
locker ; he measured six feet in hisstockings. ‘‘ Caliph of Bagdad”’ 


was performed, and applause drowned the symphony of ‘ Hail 
Columbia.” 
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*« Fellows, I smell a pampero,’’ said the Judge, as he looked 
aloft from the ladder. The wind howled through the rigging, and 
‘all hands, house topgallant masts, ”’ sounded in alengthened strain 
from the berth deck. The fiddle was dropped, and the reefers filled 
their respective stations. ‘Topgallant masts were down. 

‘Tell the boatswain to pipe down, sir, ’’ and we were all again 
assembled below. 

“Two bells, gentlemen, ’’ said the master at arms. ‘ Well, 
douse the glim, and stand by to snore,”’ said Wm. Penn. The 
lights were out, and al! tumbling into their hammocks, sought re- 
pose, until the sound of the bell and appearance of the call, should 
arouse them from their slumbers. 

April 1S—. DELTA. 








THE CHARGER. 


** A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse. ” 


All naturalists agree in pronouncing the horse the noblest and the 
most useful of quadrupeds. From the time of his having been tamed 
and trained to the chariot, and to the seat of the rider, he has become 
a favorite with men. Among the animals domesticated, there is 
none more sought after than the horse; and it may be said that 
wherever extraordinary feats of glory and ambition are performed, 
there he acts a conspicuous part; even from the remotest period 
of antiquity. If we refer to sacred history the horse isin the midst 
of deeds of valor and prophecy ; and although in some instances the 
ass is substituted for the horse, yet in point of genealogy, they are 
thesame. Instance, Balaam spoken to by his charger, at a very 
remarkable period ; and also the fortunate escape of the savior of 
the world into the land of Israel upon an animal of the same de- 
scription. If we examine the revelations, we shall see that the 
horse is represented under four figures at the opening of the seals. 
The prophet of Patmos introduced the following language: ‘ And 
I saw, and behold a white horse; and he that sat on him had a 
bow; and acrown was given unto him; and he went forth con- 
quering and to conquer.’ ‘And when he had opened the second 
seal, I heard the second beast say, come and see, and there went 
out another horse that was red; and power was given to him that 
sat thereon to take peace from the earth, and that they should kill 
one another ; and there was given unto hima great sword.’ ‘And 
when he had opened the third seal, I heard the third beast say, 
come and see; and I beheld, and lo, a black horse; and he that 
sat on him had a pair of balances in his hand ; and when he had 
opened the fourth seal, I heard the voice of the fourth beast say, 
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come and see; and I looked, and behold a pale horse; and his 
name that sat on him, was death.’ 

In perusing the writings of the ancients, we find that the Gre- 
cians and Romans were particularly anxious to show their fine 
coursers, and scarcely do we ever read of a parade, battle or pro- 
cession, but this noble animal is represented as a part of their glo- 
ry. Every one will recollect the joy produced at the breaking of 
the celebrated Bucephalus* ; when Philip of Macedon, exulting at 
the scene, exclaimed to Alexander: ‘go my son, and seek another 
kingdom; the present one is not worthy of thee.’ On another 
occasion, it is written that Bucephalus, would stretch and bend, to 
accommodate his royal master; as if proud to be backed by the 
conqueror of worlds. Hector was surnamed the bravest of the 
horse-taming Trojans, and his helmet was crowned with a horse’s 
tail. His stables were filled with the best horses, and mythology 
informs us that they wept at the death of their master when killed 
by Achilles. Neptune is represented to have crossed the seas in 
three paces; Phaéton to have set the world on fire by the speed of 
his horses. The poets had their favorite steed; and Horace tells 
us, that unless one is mad, or born within the vale of Apollo, it is 
useless to attempt to back Pegasus. 

The horse has even figured inthe Alcoran. Mahomet, the pro- 
phet of the sword, makes Alboruk act a very conspicuous charac- 
ter in hisbook. Alboruk was neither a horse nor an ass, but an 
animal between the two; but notwithstanding, in some parts of 
this fabulous history, he is styled a horse. Being refractory and 
unmanageable, no one could back him, until the angel approached 
him, and promised the animal a place in paradise, which was ac- 
cording to his wish, when he became perfectly still, and permitted 
the horseman to ride him. 

The horse possesses an instinct which has often confounded the 
naturalist. Buffon tells us, that he always measures the distance 
of a leap with his eye, before attempting it; and, if left to hisown 
guidance, will never take a road in which there is the least proba- 
bility of sinking in the mire. Whether this animal is able to re- 
cognise his own master from a stranger, some have presumed to 
doubt; at all events we are sure ‘ the ass knoweth his master’s crib.’ 
Bonaparte, that wonderful man of modern times, was very fond of 
horses, and appears to have studied the natural inclinations of his 
favorite chargers. When conversing with Doctor O'Meara, on 
physical and metaphysical matters, he was of the opinion that there 
was a link between animals andmen. ‘A horse,”’ said he, “has 
memory, knowledge and love. I had a horse myself,”’ observed 
the fallen Emperor, ‘‘ who knew me from any other person; and 
manifested by capering and proudly marching with his head erect, 
when I was on his back, his knowledge that he bore a person su- 
perior to the others by whom he was surrounded. Neither would 





* Alexander had a great affection for this horse, and built a city in honor of 
his memory. Caligula,a Roman Emperor, did even more than this for his 


horse, named Incitatus; for he made him a consul or governor, and built a 
marble palace for him. 
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he allow any other person to mount him except one groom who 
constantly took care of him, and when rode by him his motions 
were far different, and such as seemed to say, that he was conscious 
he bore an inferior. When I lost my way, I was accustomed to 
throw the reins down his neck, and he always discovered it, in pla- 
ces where I, with all my observation, and boasted superior know- 
ledge, could not.” 

The great Turenne, who was so successful in achieving the most 
glorious victories, appears to have attributed his singular fortune to 
his excellent charger, ‘Pie;’ and the whole army were extrava- 
gantly enamonred with the old horse. Turenne, after having fought 
a pitched battle near the village of Saltsbach, was killed at the 
close of the engagement by a cannon ball. At this event, the sol- 
diers were panic struck, and could not be prevailed upon to pro- 
ceed on their march; being dissatisfied at those who were to suc- 
ceed him in command. ‘ Qu’on nous lache la Pie,’ said they, ‘ elle 
nous conduira au combat.’ They were willing to acknowledge 
their old general’s horse as theirleader. We might cite many facts 
which have proved the sagacity and the wonderful instinct of the 
horse ; such as dragging their wounded masters off the field, to a 
place of safety. During the disastrous retreat from Moscow, it is 
said, that several marshals of the empire owed their preservation 
to the well trained chargers of the ‘menage’ of the Imperial school ; 
and it is known that Napoleon himself escaped in several instan- 
ces whien pursued by the Cossacks in Russia ; and bis safe arrival 
at Paris, after the battle of Waterloo, was owing to his swilt and 
celebrated courser Requin. 

Inthe Penny Magazine of the society for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, we notice under the head of the instinct of the horse, a 
remarkable example of his sagacity; we shall quote the words as they 
are inserted in this valuable paper :—‘‘ Some time ago there was a 
horse in the artillery stud at Woolwich, which was ( while in the ri- 
ding school ) the most docile and finely trained animal that could 
be imagined. He would at the word of command, lie down and 
not rise till he was ordered: he would bow with the most digni- 
fied grace to visiters; and perform other feats with undeviating 
obedience. But the instant he was taken out of doors , and found 
himself in the open air and the open roads, he became altogether 
unmanageable; and when he could not cast his rider, which he did 
all he could to effect, he lay down and rolled about. It may be re- 
marked, that when first purchased he was found to be extremely 
vicious, but being a fine horse, pains were taken to break him in— 
and as it appears successfully, within the walls of the riding-school, 
though out of doors his old ‘habits remained unbroken. ’ 

The above reminds us of the famous horses of the Olympic cir- 
cus of Brechard and Pepin, whose skill at training and performing 
the evolutions of horsemanship, surprised the Americans,and indeed 
all, who witnessed their school. The first named gentleman taught 
a beautiful sorrel to eat with him at table, and drink a glass of 


5 
champaign with as much grace as Lord Chesterficld’s eléve. At 
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the solemn notes of the dead march in Saul, the animal would 
lie down and pretend to be lifeless, until the music would sound a 
lively tune, when he would arise and dance a cotillion. 

The charger, whether in the field mounted by the glittering 
monarch; or whether in the peaceable chaise, or humble cart, is 
the pride of man; and will continue so, and be ranked as the 
noblest and best of animals. 


DESAIX. 





THE MILITARY LIFE OF BENJAMIN BASTION, 
LATE OF THE ARMY. 
LETTER IV. 


During the first week of military life, I found myself an actor 
and spectator in many a new and hitherto untried scene. The 
daily round of duties, and the occasional occurrence of something 
alittle out of the regular and fixed course of things, afforded ample 
scope and abundant materials ior reflection ; and I imperceptibly 
gained that experience so necessary to a right understanding of 
one’s position in a mixed multitude. The profession I had chosen 
was all I could wish; forall that then met the eye was bright in 
the freshness of novelty. Doubtless that organ was wont to clothe 
all favorite objects with some of its own pure rays, and to view 
them enshrined with a halo of its own creation. And is not that 
spring time of existence the only truly happy? Could the senses 
of youth retain their keen edge, as during that period, when duty 
is pleasure and action enjoyment; when as yet the sight, the taste 
and the touch are the blessed medium through which are received 
the multiplied and delicious impressions of nature, and no feeling 
of satiety, no luxurious languishings of cloyed appetites, no dark 
moments of ennui have yet been known—who would wish to at- 
tain that much wished for, but still delusive, state of manhood ? 
Is there one among the million, after being tossed and blown about 
on the billows of a tempestuous ocean, who yearns not in his heart 
towards the quiet waters of that little harbor of home, across 
which his slender bark was wont to skim with feathery buoyancy 
in days long gone by? Much as the embryo soldier and states- 
man may pant for the fierce strife of the field of battle, or the 
scarcely less exciting mélée of the conflict of mind with mind; he 
has yet to learn that, of the hundreds already engaged, hundreds 
would exchange their gaudy insignia and names of glory for. the 
unsullied purity of sou!—the uncankered spirits of the young. 
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We had been drilled two hours each day, on the river bank, near 
Fort Clinton, in the school of the soldier; and as the battalion 
was at the same time performing its evolutions in another quarter 
of the plain, we almost entirely escaped that supervision to which 
d a knot of wicked wits generally subject the uninitiated plebe. Oc- 
casionally, however, an ‘ old soldier,’ whose address and well- 

feigned ailments had won from the tender mercies of the surgeon 
an excuse from ‘‘ guards, drills, and dress parades ;”’ or an acting 
assistant professor, with his many buttoned coat, would loiter by 

in all the consciousness of superior nature, vouchsafing a glance, 

in which the concentrated essence of dignity, concocted i in three 
long years experience, was made to be so deeply felt, that new- 
i born ‘ardor often had its growth checked, and despair would fire 
; the soul of the humble ‘‘ newy ’’—despair of ever being such as he. 
The first day of the academic year occurring early in the week, 
the fourth class had been organized in five sections, according 
to the order of the alphabet, for the study of mathematics and 
French. One of our number, acreole from the south, son of French 
parents, on being questioned as usual, ‘do you know French?” 
replied, ‘‘ Je crois que non, Monsieur.” A hearty laugh followed, 
in which M. B joined with much glee, although the uncon- 





4 scious perpetrator of the solecism stood unresisting as the bound 
’ victim at the altar. Butthe laugh was with, not at him; for a lit- 


‘ tle time proved that neither pertness nor presumption had dicta- 
4 ted his answer; and neither had it been the inveluntary language of 
stupidity ; but was characteristic of genuine naivete—a natural 
. and unaffected modesty—prompting doubt rather than display, 
even in his own language. He felt his knowledge of English to 
be slight, and intended by the pursuit of one to gain the other, 
and thus to improve in both. This little circumstance is intro- 
duced here at the suggestion of friendship for an amiable and 
kind-hearted comrade, the universally esteemed Bonfils. He was 
raised by this occurrence into immediate notice in the corps, and 
soon became a favorite for high and generous feelings and un- 
changeable good humor. His blunders in English afforded diver- 
sion, but the explanations cheerfully given soon rendered him more 
skilful in speaking the language, and at length he betrayed only a 
slight accent. He had fairly won the soubriquet of “ Quenon,”’ 
and he wore it with apparent satisfaction to the end of his career. 
In the alphabetical arrangement, the A’s, B’s and C’s were in- 
cluded in the first section. It has been esteemed an advantage to 
be thus placed at the outset: but experience proves it to be of lit- 
tle consequence. ‘The first horse from the starting post is often 
last at the goal; and although to lead may act as a spur to exertion, 
yet as there is more nerve and strength and speed required to pass 
a rival, so is there more honor to be won, and a stronger motive to 
urge onward. It was not one day, nor one year even, that should 
decide among the one hundred and twenty aspirants for academi- 
cal and military distinction, now formally and fairly admitted to the 
contest, on terms of equality; and many a change was to be 
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wrought, as weeks and months elapsed, and many a familiar face 
would be missing after the ‘ first January examination.” To that 
point universal attention was now turned, and all the energy of 
high resolve displayed itself according to the various ambition, 
temperament and pursuit of the individual. Some had seen a 
year of trial, and had been ‘turned back,” to begin again with re- 
newed effort. ‘Theirs was a negative feeling—a chastened am- 
bition. They had been over the ground and knew every inch 
of it, and they knew their own strength, and could calculate nicely 
by how much their distance might be saved, and what were their 
hopes for another and a higher career. 

As day followed day, we began to feel at home in the regular 
routine of duty. Roused at day-light by those martial sounds, 
more congenial perhaps than any by which the sleeper may be 
awakened from the dreams of home and love; then employed in 

“policing,” and preparing for the morning inspection of quarters, 
looking over the past night’s study with all the renewed strength 
of the early day, two hours passed rapidly, and appetite was never 
wanting at breakfast. A half hour was then devoted to the Post- 
office, tailor’s or sutler’s shop, in arranging those little minutia of 
affairs which the parental care of the regulations has left even to 
the cadet. Then the forenoon devoted to science in the academy, 
the freshness of the morning hours being wisely given to the pur- 
suit requiring the greatest exertion of the intellectual powers, and 
the longest continued effort. From dinner till three, amusement 
and instruction were afforded in the bright pages of Le Sage and 
Voltaire. Then came drill, followed by parade, and at last, night 
closing in with the notes of a bugle, recalling the wandering 
thoughts from other scenes, and gathering them again round the 
mysteries of M. Lacroix. Every thing was arranged with such 
calculated precision, that the complicated machinery, having once 
received its moving impulse, preserved its equilibrium so justly, 
and produced effects so certain and exact, that to the stranger its 
simplicity was its most striking feature. 

Iw as quartered in No—, South Barracks, being on the “ upper 
stoep,”’ and ‘‘ north side,” from which was a bea utiful view up the 
a between the mountains or highlands; and through the vis- 
ta formed by them were seen Polypel’s island, Newburg, and the 
rich country beyond; and the Kaatskill mountains crossing the 
back-ground, formed a grouping of such variety, sublimity and 
beauty, as the genius of the artist delights to seize, in some mo 
ment of enthusiasm, and transfer to the canvass. The general 
features of the landscape are very like some scenes on the 
shores of Lake George, the water bounded in all directions by 
rough mountain scenery, and lying in calm and lake-like repose. 
It was seldom that the likeness was perfect, owing to the fleets of 
sloops, with snow-white sails, which in almost endless succession 
were shooting across the view. But it was ascene full of inspir- 
ing thoughts, for it was full of natural grandeu.:. It was one well 
calculated to keep the soul clevated above little things, and to give 
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assurance of its high origin and of its great destiny. Here might 
the disappointed and the unhappy come up, as to a better world, 
to breathe its pure atmosphere and to refresh the moral and the 
physical man. Here are no corroding cares, no petty strifes of ar- 
tificial every-day existence ; they are left mingled with the dust of 
the busy crowd. The soul is filled with admiration of the great 
works of creation, and veneration for the author. The heart ex- 
pands with the generous emotions of benevolence and good-will to 
our kind, and we come from the high communion, beiter prepared 
for the duties of life, and with kindlier feelings return to renew 
and strengthen the bonds of friendship and affection. 

Though the same scenes were present daily for four years, I 
never grew tired of their ever-varying beauties, aad still delight to 
go up on a pilgrimage, while the pleasant recollections of former 
days are still green and unfaded, and inhale the sweet fragrance of 
the flowers of the happy past. Had the eye always rested on the 
same rugged rocks, imbedded in those everlasting hills, there was 
enough of sublimity to engage the mind, when retired for solitude 
and meditation. But a constant change was going on, and the 
same object was presented to the eye in many different aspects. 
The never-ceasing workings of the seasons, beginning with the 
first-born bud of spring, and so proceeding through each varying 
phase to the period when the snow-capped mountain and the ice- 
bound river are just ready to expose anew their cold surfaces to 
the reviving and gladdening warmth. The very rising and setting 
of the sun, the clear blue sky, speckled here and there with snowy 
fleece, the calm and breathless air, and the hurry and rush of the 
mountain storm down through that deep chasm, all kept up an 
ever-varying panorama of the lovely and the grand. 

We were seated one evening in our quarters, just after the eve- 
ning bugle had dispersed the various little knots of embryo patri- 
ots, who were wont to collect on the ‘‘ stoeps,”’ or on the area in 
front of the Barracks, when Ned Quiddy, who was the sentinel 
on post, knocked at the door, and raising the sasha little, 

‘Have you any demmages ?”’ said he, in an altered tone. 

‘Bastion, you are general agent and representative this week, 
you know. As orderly, you must not only be answerable for the 
police of the room, and bear all the reports for ‘‘out of order ;” 
but you must now inform the Quarter-Master if there be any dam- 
ages in the room that they may be repaired to-morrow.” 

“That’s right; now Tiffe, acquaint the young gentleman with 
his duties,’’ said the pseudo staff-officer. 

«“ Two panes of glass broken—found them so, on coming into 
Barracks—chimney-back in a very dilapidated state—hearth ditto 
—jambs ditto—chimney said to smoke, and——”’ 

“Ought to be sweepingly denounced before Pater Hneas Smo- 
king in Barracks is against orders, and must be reported. But 
what do ye intend for to-morrow’s entertainment, fellows?’’ and 
he thrust his merry face into the door as he spoke. 

‘Oh ho! are you there, my little phaniz, as Odshaw calls you. 
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Why, Ned, you have been playing a new character to admiration ; 
who would have thought you could have modulated those pipes of 
yours to sounds as musically discordant as demmages? Do to- 
morrow? Why, show our friend here those lions he has not yet 
seen. He desires either to go up to Fort Put, or to scale the Crow’s 
nest, or both. You'll go, Ned, for you are elected member of the 
society for the abolition of dulness, and you must come to be initi- 
ated into the first mysteries.” 

‘‘Ned is already engaged,I think,” said Tiffe; ‘‘is’nt it so, 
Ned? We are going, you, Bob Gneiss, and I, ona botanizing 
excursion; so says the permit I handed in to-night. We will see 
what nature has done in the way of flowers this summer, and when 
we get tired and thirsty, and happen near Bennie’s, and call at 
his door for a glass of water, who knows but he might, by the 
greatest mistake in the world, dilute it with a little brandy? And 
then, you know, for very decency’s sake, we should be obliged to 
patronize him, and eat an oyster or two, just to show that we were 
not of the white-backed or canvass-backed species, as Bentleman 
called Pipkin; do you remember Pipkin, that would’nt pay the 
porter for carrying his trunk down to the wharf, but wheeled it 
down himself? And Bennie has some nice buckwheat, and some 
beautiful chickens, and some miraculous water of life, and——’’ 

“‘T hope Ned will avoid that house, or rather that sink of beast- 
liness and profligacy, whatever else he does. I don’t wish to 
break in upon any arrangement of yours, Tom; but I will not, if 
I can help it, see any friend of mine decoyed into the house of 
such a man—the haunt of the vulgar and the low; to say nothing 
of the risk incurred by doing so, of being driven from the service of 
our country, with the indelible mark of degradation and disgrace.”’ 

“Why, how now, Jem! Let me look at you. Are you Jamie 
Scheldt? Are you he, from whom I parted last June, as it were but 
yesterday, in the full flower of youth and promise—a bottle-man of 
the first rank, aye, and high in the second section of Couplers— 
one of the genii, who was elected to meet the middies of the 
Dutch corvette, for the honor of the two nations, and whose won- 
ders enacted there have since been celebrated in song? 

‘© Another bumper,” shouted Scheldt, 
** Fill up, if ye are able.”— 


** Anodder pumper,”’ sighed Van Pelt, 
And sank beneath the table. 


“Are you he, with whom we were wont, in times past, to surround 
the festive board, where briskly circulated the mantling cup, with 
wit spiritualized sparkling upon the brim? No, no, no! you’re 
not he—or if so, alas! how changed. And yet until now have I 
not seen aught strange or different from your wont. Oh, you’re 
quizzing, Jamie—you want to spoil sport in anticipation, that the 
reality be more delicious, and—’’ 

‘‘T wish others, all whom I call friends, and above all, my room- 
mates, to feel as I do the folly, the madness, of persisting in any 
course of conduct, or of indulging in any habit. whose present 
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effects are at least doubtful, and involving in them the certainty of 
inevitable ruin as their future consequences. I confess myself a 
changed man, and regetoe that it isso. It would not be diffictilt, 
perhaps, to trace the motive which may suddenly have wrought 
this change ; but it is sufficient that a sense of former folly has 
come over me, even as aray of light from Heaven into the way of 
the wanderer in dark and dangerous paths; and why should not I 
turn back and escape, as soon as may be, from the filthy bog in 
which I wallowed? And seeing around me those whom I may have 
led with me into those diflicult places, would it be generous in me 
to turn and leave them to an unavoidable fate? Tom, my dear fel- 
low, if it were sou, only, that were to be made happy or miserable 
by doing or abstaining from any particular act, I would avail my- 
self of every means in the power of friendship to induce or dis- 
suade its commission. But—” 

“Why, James, thou hast been among the old ladies and the 
parsons of the ‘old north State,’ and they have turned thee in- 
side out; that is, they have converted, or rather perverted, thee 
from what thou wast.” 

“No, Tom, I persuade myself you will find me very like what 
I have been in most matters, bating only the indulgence of a low 
and beastly appetite, in a low and grovelling way. Ino longer 
seek to enjoy those miscalled pleasures, which, if they be not so 
named now, or rated at their real value here, mustand will fix upon 
a man the ignominious st igma of drunkard, when he shall be 
called upon to serve in the profession for w hich we are preparing 
ourselves—a profession where worldly wealth is, for the most part, 
unenjoyed—but where that pi ecious gem, a spotless fame, is 
sought, prized, and gt uarded with a miser’s care. No; I owe not 
my present notions to any immediate operation of our holy re- 
ligion, through its professors or its ministers. Would, it had been 
so. Neither have friends by advice, through time long past dis- 
even the precepts of a { father, had any recent or di 
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regarded, nore 
rectinfluence upon my conduct. 

“There is but one thing elsc— 

« And that’?— 

«Ts the sanctifying influence of woman’s purity and love. Dear, 
dear woman ! Angel | of mercy given to earth to minister to the only 
real happiness of wayward man! Who that can remember thy 
tender and fostering care of our season of helplessness; thy gen- 
tle tones of pain-soothing soliness, when thou didst smooth for 
us the pillow of anguish, and recall to our despairing hearts a calm 
more holy than the soul ever knew before: thy endearing smile, 
when, in later years, we he ave sought thy love: w ‘ho can be se vasible 
of all thou dost and sufferest I yr our ‘headly sex, and not enshrine 
thee among the high and noble objects of adoration! Debased, 
man may be in his own view and that of the world; sunk in the 
lowest depths of misery and vice; steepedin pov erty ; ; abject and 
forsaken of all the emer’ else; and whois the comforter and friend 
that will not be tempted nor driven from his side? but, to the last 
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constant, sits by the wretched — pouring the balm of ever- 
green affection into the heart’s sore; and when all is over, per- 
forming the last sad office of sorrowing love, but thee, dear, dear 
woman ?’ 

It would have been difficult at that moment to recognize in the 
animated speaker, with a countenance lighted up with the work- 
ings of the intellectual spirit of virtue, and an eye beaming forth 
the very expression of the sentiments which his language convey- 
ed, the man who, but a few days before, had been whooping and 
blaspheming in the madness cf intoxication. Often, in his phren- 
zies, indeed, would he utter the most noble sentiments, and his 
manly nature would gain the ascendancy, temporarily, in the 
strugale with the foul fiend. But now he seemed not only roused, 
but softened. A chord had been struck, which startled every fibre 
of his body, and every feeling of his soul into harmonious vibra- 
tion; and Scheldt was resolved to strike again and again, until 
its simple and touching music should render him more susceptible 
of the impressions of fair rea soning. 

‘“T was saying just now, my dear Tom, that if you only were 
to be the sufferer by your oun course of conduct, it would be a 
friend’s duty to remonstrate with you. Could I stand heedless 
by, while a wily thief were taking from you your purse? Would I 
see that littke memento, which you so carefully wear nearest your 
heart, fall from its place, and not tell you of the loss? And can I 
find you in the hand of worse than robbers, who will have soon 
stripped you of gems above all price; or see talents of a high order 
recklessly flung away, and be silent? There are those, whose hopes 
and cares have been summed for this present world, and you are 
the total. It is all in your power, and not the blind result of 
chance, whether they ever realise the results of their fond calcu- 
lations. Tom, allow me to say it, you are changed from what I 
knew you, ever since you fancied yourself the object of academic 
persecution, as it is termed ; and more thanall, since you became 
the companion of individuals, wholly unw orthy of the friendship 
of one who can never descend to their level, without a sense of 
degradation, which I am sure has been the feeling predominant in 
your breast, of late; inferior to you in every thing for which you 
have been distinguished. I most sincerely believe, nay, I know, 
that standing might easily have been regained;—it may now be 
regained ”’ 

Tiffe shook his head sorrowfully. 

‘‘ And the best proof i is, that you — the only person at this 
place who doubts it. The superit itendent has said that he regret- 
ed the unfortunate result of your last year’s course.” 

‘Slang, Jamie—a mere pa try artifice, intending thereby to reach 
me through another; and get himself out of a scrape. He knows 
perfectly well that he has made me the particular object of his ven- 
geance; that I have been singled out fur his purposes, detestable 
as | believe them to be, and he fears he may have gone too far. 
The same old story has been told of others in my situation. Re- 
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gret! As well might the butcher be visited by compunctions of 
conscience and compassion for the victim just laid low at his feet. 
Don’t you know Syl. yet?” 

‘‘ He added that much forbearance had been used toward you 
and that the consideration of former respectability of standing, 
and acknowledged talents had their full weight in your favor. And 
with pain, he had been obliged to signify to your friends ”’ 

‘To whom dared he to write about me ?”’ 

‘* To one, who doubtless was grieved to hear of a son’s’’— 

‘*My mother!”’ And the young man, overcome by a word, co- 
vered his face with his hands and wept. In a few moments, he 
rose and went out, followed by Scheldt. B. B. 





BAHIA, OR ST.SALVADOR. 


BY ROBERT BURTS, U.S. NAVY. 


The city of St. Salvador, once the capital of the Brazilian em- 
pire, is built upon one of the shores that form the bay of All 
Saints. As you open upon the town from Point Cabo, nothing 
can be more strikingly beautiful, than the scene that unfolds to the 
view. The houses are white, lofty, and generally constructed with 
much neatness; and distance throws an air of elegance over the 
meanest, that diffuses a grandeur over the whole. The public 
buildings are magnificent and look imposing from the lofty emi- 
nences upon which they are erected; while the unadorned roof 
and simple chimneys of the lower town please the eye with their 
simplicity, the spires, domes and turrets of the city above, call 
forth your admiration for their stern feature of antique splendor, 
The scenery around is also beautiful ; and the combined elegance 
of art and nature renders this harbor one of the most beautiful of 
Brazil. 

There is a monument here, erected by the citizens in comme- 
moration of the landing of Don John of Portugal. This is amongst 
the first objects that attracts the stranger’s attention; it is simply 
constructed, and rests upon a pavement of mosaic. There is an 
inscription on one of its sides, the letters of which are virgin gold ; 
as they are of much value, some of them being equal to two doub- 
loons, many have been extracted. How much it is to be regretted 
that there exists not public virtue enough to protect symbols such 
as these. Here, a sentiment which Rome in her days of glory 
would not have expressed more beautifully, or more feelingly, is 
marred by the rude hand of avarice. 
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From the site of this monument the view is magnificent ; the 
land forms a vast amphitheatre, every part of which invites the 
eye with its beauty and variety. Here you may behold a hand- 
some villa, surrounded by its bowers and gardens; there, some 
mighty precipice, frowning from its gloomy steep ; orange groves 
whose golden fruit, ripened by the warm sun of the tropics and 
watered dy its showers, bursts pleasing to the eye. ‘The gloomy 
and the gay of nature repose side by side; the cypress and the 
sunflower ; the lofty cocoa and the humble banana; the olive and 
the fig; the oak and the vine ; may each be seen rising from their 
mother earth, to glad the senses of the proud lords of creation. 
The sunny towers and terraces of the city rise smiling on one 
hand, and the blue Atlantic dashes upon the other. A hundred 
glittering gardens send up their grateful exhalations, and all that 
is lovely, all that is grand, and all that is luxurious in nature, may 
be encompassed in one sweeping glance. 

The streets are narrow, but well paved; and in the upper town 
are extremely clean ; while those of the lower town are remarka- 
bly filthy. ‘This is the consequence of the numerous rains that 
sweep the uncleanliness of the upper town into the city below ; 
added to this, the inhabitants have avery disagreeable practice, 
highly prejudicial to those who peregrinate the streets by night. 
You must guess it, reader—I cannot give it. A messmate of 
mine, in full dress, cocked hat, and sw ord, received a very un- 
welcome salutation from a third story wiidow—cxtremely unplea- 
sant, although far from being a dry one. To attain the upper 
town, you ascend a steep hill, from the summit of which you gaze 
almost perpendicularly upon the roofs of the lower city and the 
glassy waters of the harbor. Bahia is well fortified against foreign 
enemies, having four or five strong forts and several batteries ; one 
of the most’ formidable of the latter was taken possession of by 
the negroes during an insurrection that occurred here some time 
since. After doing ya great deal of execution, they were obliged 
to abdicate it. The black population is much greater than the 
white, and I regret to say, the safety of the latter is in a great 
measure dependent upon the loyalty of the former. If an Eng- 
lishman or American chances to stand on the wharves he is hailed 
by a hundred of these archangels of darkness, with “ want boat, 
John, want boat?” They think they speak our language “shames 
bly well, as did a Portuguese gentleman, son of the Braziliat 
consul at Montevideo, who said to me, ‘‘me speak de English bare 
good indeed.” 

Amongst the many churches, that of St. Francisco is the most 
antique, if not the most beautiful. It is a sublime construction, 
although built without adherence to any particular architectural 
order, The interior is one rich mass of gilt work and carving; 
the ceiling is adorned with fresco painting and stucco work ; some 
of the pillars are supported on the shoulders of herculean figures 
in the human form, finely represented. There is a church in the 
lower town, which was wrought in Portugal, it is of marble 
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throughout; a splendid edifice, but erected on an unprepossessing 
site. Those relics of catholic antiquity, so common to the mother 
kingdom, still preside in the streets of St. Salvador. The shrine 
and the devotee may be seen at each corner, and the procession of 
the host carries the mind back to the incidents of centuries before. 
There are several nunneries here, but the stranger can only gaze 
at the bars that shut their inmates from the world, and speculate 
on their lives and destinies. Many who may sigh for their fate, 
are perhaps more needful of commiseration themselves. 

The other day, [ encountered a brother of the Franciscan or- 
der, decidedly one of the most noble looking men I have ever seen. 
He was bare headed, and his clothing consisted of a coarse, ill cut, 
ill shapen mantle of sackcloth; his feet were protected from the 
ground by a pair of rough shoes—he did not wear stockings. I 
had been regarding him for some time; at length he turned his 
head, and his eye “met mine. It was such an eye as men seldom 
find—an eye illuminated by a mighty intellect—an eye, which 
seemed rather to be formed to show the workings of the internal 
man, than for its other more important purpose ; “his brow seemed 
working with the intensity of his thought, and his whole demean- 
or betrayed an impassioned internal existence. It was not fana- 
ticism—no, it was pure, unadulterated devotion to his God. It 
must, indeed, be religion, that can induce a man, blessed with the 
noblest attributes of his race, to sacrifice every feeling of enjoy- 
ment, repress every impulse of ambition, and screen from the 
world every superiority of his intellect, for the hope of the world 
to come. 

The remains of the gallant Captain Lambert, who feli in an 
unsuccessful defence of his country’s flag, were here interred. 
Subsequently, they have been transported to the land of his birth, 
but you may still behold the earth that enshrouded the coffin of the 
valiant sailor. 

The Portuguese is the prevailing language; there is a great 
similarity between it and the Spanish, yet the latter is far more 
sweet and much more beautiful. Half of their conversation here 
seems to be supported by gestures. The other day I beheld two 
negroes in animated discourse ; one was evidently much enraged. 
at the other; he would clench his fists and shake them with the 
most impassioned vehemence ; throw open his arm, elevate one 
hand and depress the other; extend each arm alternately, and 
throw his body into fifty different attitudes. Finally, he caught 
his right leg in both hands, then clenching his teeth, he raised his 
knee to the altitude of his chin and commenced shaking his leg 
and contorting his countenance in the most violent manner possible .. 








FORT DUQUESNE. 


« Beyond the hills, where, o’er the lonely flood, 
A hostile fortress spreads its bounds abroad.” —Barlow. 

Every thing, relating to the history of former times, is an interest- 
eng object of inquiry. The traveller, whether 

** Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po, 

Or onward where the rude Corinthian boor 

Against the houseless stranger shuts the door,” 
can muse in silence, and admire the relics of fallen greatness, as 
well as contemplate the scenes of historical events, as he passes 
by. Eager to discover every curiosity which would repay him for 
his trouble, he travels to and fro in search of materials for the cab- 
inet and for the historian. From city to city, and from hamlet to 
hamlet, he is seen looking about, placing questions to those whom 
he meets, and gathering from personal observation incidents relating 
to the placehe visits. Thus Chateaubriand in Palestine, Humboldt 
in Brazil, Volney in the ruins of antiquity, and Cook at Otaheite, 
were engaged in exploring the seas and surveying the countries 
with intense interest and solid amusement, even at the risk of their 
lives. 

The United States abound with natural curiosities and monu- 
ments of antiquity. Atevery step we take to the west, we be- 
hold the fragments of many centuries. Old forts, mounds, &c. 
are still seen, and point the pilgrim to the spot where our fore- 
fathers and the aborigines once struggled for the supremacy ; and 
where now the busy hum of the city announces to the stranger, 
as he meditates upon the past, that civilization has proved the 
strongest, notwithstanding Rousseau’s adage, ‘‘ Force ne fait pas 
droit.” 

In descending the sweet waters of the Allegheny, the scenery is 
extremely beautiful. The voyager, as he paddles his small canoe, 
is constrained to stop every moment to admire the villages and 
picturesque view of the surrounding hills. Immediately before he 
arrives at the junction of the streams of Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela, he is induced to open Marshall’s Washington, and there he 
finds that the little island before him, three miles north-east from 
Pittsburg, isthe place where the immortal sage of Mount Vernon 
crossed upon the ice to the shore; and strange as it is, as he 
Jooks upon the sacred spot, his eye is caught with the splendid 
view of one of the largest arsenals in the Union. Here, he is led 
into a soliliquy, and asks what would the great soul of Washing- 
ton say, if he were permitted to behold the changed scene? In- 
stead of a wilderness, an extensive depot of arms, proudly erect- 
ed, upon whose tower the stars of twenty-four States are waving in 
token of that independence for which he drew his sword, and 
never sheathed it until it was gloriously won. At the same time 
he would recognize among the ordnance those trophies which 
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shed so much honor in the fields of Saratoga and Yorktown. Yes, 
his noble soul could but exclaim,—‘ this is as it should be ; ‘in 
time of peace prepare for war.’ ”’ 

Pittsburgh, the American Birmingham, the metropolis of do- 
mestic manufactures, although covered with clouds of smoke, 
from the operation of her thousand engines, is famed in the annals 
of history. If we resort to its pages, we find that here were 
erected Forts Duquesne, Pitt, and Lafayette ; the first by the 
French, and named after their illustrious admiral, Duquesne ; the 
second by the British, called after the eloquent Pitt ; and the latter 
built by the Americans, in honor of the friend and companion of 
Washington. In surveying the place where these fortifications 
once stood, with their banners hoisted in triumph, we now see 
scarcely a trace to point the old soldier to the identical spot, and 
cannot help recalling to memory the bloody history of those perilous 
times, when the war whoop and “‘ qui vive ” were the forerunners of 
almost certain destruction. Then, casting a glimpse at the busy 
multitude who are now engaged at their vocations, the most of 
whom, if not all, were unborn at the period of these trying hours, 
an involuntary emotion forces its way, and carries the mind to 
pierce the veil of futurity. In a century more, probably, the very 
ground will have assumed, in the hands of man, a different shape, 
and in vain will the geographer endeavor to compare the plot, 
with its former designation, or to find the site of the old forts. The 
Visiter, as he passes through on his going down the Ohio, will in- 
quire for the remains of Duquesne, when not a stone can be found 
to present to his mind the reality of the spot upon which the 
French garrison was erected. At present there is remaining a little 
mound, near,the Allegheny river, which is acknowledged by some 
of the oldest inhabitants to be a part of the works; it stands as a 
monument of the first attempt at civilization, when 

‘* Up the wild streams, that bound the hero’s view, 

Great Gallia’s sons their western course pursue.” 
But in the lapse of a few years, even this last remembrance will 
have vanished away, and the site be entirely unobservable. 

How changed the times. Well might Racine say, “que les 
tems sont changés, depuis que de ce jour.” Here the brave sub- 
altern, from whom the laurels were ungratefully snatched, drilled 
his little company to the “ pas acceléré.”” Here the “ portez arme,” 
‘garde a vous,’ and “en avant,” were heard amidst the vells 
and songs of the tawny sons of the forest. Here the sanguinary 
battle, where 

**,.....hapless Braddock finds his destined fall,” 
was conceived, matured, and undertaken. Here the victors re- 
turned, and entered the fort to the sound of the solitary drum. But 
with the remains of the castle they have likewise disappeared, and 
probably there is not one living to tell the true story of so eventful 
a period. Ifthe old commander of Duquesne were now permitted 
to see the spot upon which stood the battlements of his former 
grandeur, what would be his astonishment. Instead of behold- 
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ing the little fort, at the point or junction of the rivers, a portion of 
a city, opulent, and celebrated for her industry and manufacturing 
establishments, methinks that Gallia’s son would cry out, with a 
shrug of the shoulder, in the well known words of the gascon; 
‘* cadedix, cela est impossible !”’ 

So transient are the works of men, that three score years and 
ten have sufficed to obliterate these national monuments of war; 
They are no more: they have fallen by the hands of time, and 
been demulished by the proprietors of the ground. The French- 
man, as he arrives from the land of his forefathers, where his in- 
fantine ears have been played upon with the tales of the old 
American wars, is ready to inquire, as he accosts the stranger, 
‘ou est le fort Duquesne?’ He is answered in his own tongue, 
‘‘ Je ne sais pas.’”’” The son of Albion, in treading over the ground 
which formerly belonged to the subjects of King George, asks, 
‘‘ where is Fort Pitt?’ the answer is, “it is demolished.” And 
the young American, whose breast swells at the sight of the an- 
cient works of the pioneers of the west, inquires, ‘‘ where’s Fort 
Fayette ?’’ and arrives just in time to see the old block house torn 
down, and the last of the forts disappear. O’HARA. 








REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES. 


Capt. Wit1t1am Cunnincuam was a native of Hampton, Vir 
ginia, and in the early part of our revolutionary struggle, took a 
decided stand in the cause of his country. He first shouldered 
his firelock in one of the minute companies,* raised for the de- 
fence of his native town and county ; he continued in that ser- 
vice until the State of Virginia purchased and armed a few fast- 
sailing, pilot-boat schooners. Thus was the navy of that State 
commenced ; it, however, varied materially, sometimes amount- 
ing to fifty vessels, and occasionally to only one. Among thein 
was the schooner Liberty, which was never captured, although 
several times sunk in the rivers, to be concealed from the enemy. 

Captain Cunningham embarked in the Liberty as her first lieu- 
tenant, and continued in her for some time, until the war assumed 
a more regular form. The enemy varied his attacks from one 
State to another, sometimes leaving our waters in a measure free 
from his men-of-war. 

An opportunity having presented itself, Captain Cunningham 
purchased a small schooner, which he loaded with tobacco, and 
sailed in her for St. Thomas. He arrived out safe, sold his cargo, 


*Raised to march at a moment’s warning, and thus called minute companies. 
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and returned to Newbern, N. C., in twenty-one days, having real- 
ized an immense profit on his investment. He continued in this 
kind of traffic, at intervals, during the whole war, when his ser- 
vices were not immediately required by the State government. 
Sea officers were encouraged to engage in commerce, as the only 
means of procuring munitions of war. 

On one of these occasions, Captain Cunningham was in com- 
mand of a schooner called the Polly. During a thick fog, in the 
month of June, distant about ten leagues from Cape Henry, he 
heard a ship’s bell strike seven /—in the direction of the wind, 
which was light, from the south-east. As may be supposed, this 
produced an immediate alarm; every preparation having been 
previously made for such an event, the crew were at their respec- 
tive quarters in a moment; but as the sequel proved, they were 
not a second too soon; for at the same instant a frigate was seen, 
close aboard and directly astern. Both vessels were steering to 
the north-west. When the schooner was descried from the frigate, 
an imperious order was heard through a trumpet in the hands of 
an officer on the forecastle—‘‘ strike your colors—haul down your 
light sails, and heave to, or I'll sink you.” 

This was a situation that required the greatest skill and presence 
of mind, and Captain Cunningham proved to be fully competent 
to the discharge of his duty ; he exhibited that coolness and intre- 
pidity which ever distinguish a brave man. The wind was light 
from the south-east, the fog very dense, and the direct course of 
the two vessels W. N. W.—the frigate being a little on the weath- 
er quarter of the schooner. Captain C. therefore determined to 
haul by the wind, on the larboard tack, and ordered the helm to 
starboard for that purpose; and, as if in conformity with the or- 
der from the frigate, he directed aloud all the small sail halyards 
to be let go. This deceived the commander of the frigate, (who 
was the Hon. Captain Elphinstone, afterwards Lord Keith,) for a 
minute or two, and suspended the threatened firing ; during this 
short time, the schooner sprang to, nearly at right angles with the 
course of the frigate, and it was discovered that an escape, ( if 
possible,) was determined on. At this moment the jib-boom of 
the frigate caught in the topping lift of theschooner’s main boom; 
Captain C. sprang up to the stern, with a knife in his hand, to 
cut the rope outboard the block to which it was attached, so that 
it might unreave through the end of the boom, which it did, and 
thus freed the schooner from the grasp of the frigate. While in 
the very act, a marine on the forecastle shot Captain C. through 
the arm; but this severe injury did not deprive him of that steady, 
cool determination which yoverned all his actions, and never was 
there an instance when deliberation was more conspicuous. In 
ten minutes the schooner was out of sight of the frigate! and ar- 
rived safely in Hampton Roads the next day. Although the es- 
cape was made under a shower of shot, the wound received by 
the Captain was the only damage sustained. 

Some time after this affair the State of Virginia was invaded, 
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and the Atlantic portion of it invested by the enemy, so that com- 
mercial operations were suspended. Captain Cunningham took 
his land tacks aboard, and joined the army on the south side of 
James river; but he was not quite so much at home in this ser- 
vice as on his professional element, and he had the misfortune to 
be taken prisoner, while on some foraging expedition. He was 
carried to Portsmouth, where he was safely moored in the provost 
prison in that town, and remained there until his patience was 
completely exhausted ; but how long that was is not recollected. 

Captain C. had not been very long married to an excellent and 
amiable lady, of his own choice; and it was evident to his friends 
in the prison, (for there were many of them,) that he was med- 
itating his escape, but not one person among them thought it pos- 
sible. One day, he said to an uncle of his, (also a prisoner,) that 
he would see his wife the next evening, or perish in the attempt. 

«* My dear Will, are you mad?” was the reply. 

But to the act. This prison was a large house, well known by 
the appellation of the ‘‘Sugar House,” and was built for that pur- 
pose; it stood at the extreme south end of the town, and was 
strongly enclosed by a stockade fence around it, with the princi- 
pal gate opening to the south-west. At sunset, every evening, 
the guard, composed of from forty to fifty men, were relieved by 
fresh troops; and on their arrival the two guards, with their offi- 
cers, were paraded in front of the prison, on each side of the path- 
way to the gate. At this hour, the ceremony observed on the 
occasion was in progress—the relieved guard had stacked their 
arms, and were looking up their baggage ; the fresh guard were 
relieving sentinels, and in a degree at theirease. This was the 
time selected by Captain C. to make good his promise, or die in the 
attempt. The sentinel had just begun to pace his sacred ground, 
and awful indeed was the moment. Captain C. was justly a great 
favorite with all the prisoners, and they, as well as his uncle, stood 
in silent terror, expecting soon to see their beloved compatriot 
pinned to the earth by many bayonets, for expostulation had been 
exhausted. ‘‘ My wife, or death!” was the watch word. 

The sentinel’s motions had been carefully observed, and the 
advantage of his movements sagaciously calculated on ; therefore, 
as he turned from the prison and marched towards the gate, Cap- 
tain C. darted from the door of the house, overtook him before 
he turned, and knocked him down at his full length, by a butt of 
the head, for which he was famous. 

It was now nearly dark. It would be useless to attempt a 
description of the astonishment, and instantaneous uproar and 
confusion, which the conduct of this dauntless man caused to the 
senses and feelings of all present. The soldiers, with their officers, 
as soon as they came sufficiently to their reason, to act, ran out 
in the direction that the prisoner had taken, but he was gone! he 
had reached a marsh at the south end of the house, and was no 
where to be found. Volley after volley was fired, and some of 
the balls whistled about his head; but he escaped safely, and made 
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good his promise. Before the dawn ofthe next day, he was fund- 
ly pressed to the bosom of that dear being, for the pleasure of 
whose society he had jeoparded life, and every other considera- 
tion. 

On reaching the southern branch of Elizabeth river, he swam 
over, a little below the Navy Yard, at Gosport, and keering along 
its margin until he came to the deserted residence of his father-in- 
law, about three-quarters of a mile above. He ventured to ap- 
proach the house, and there found two faithful old servants, who 
assisted him to equip the only animal, ( an old horse,) then re- 
maining on the plantation; they gave him a direction to the north- 
west woods, where he would fird the family and his wife. 

There is yet a tragical part of this story to be told, andI would 
willingly omit it; but as it bears honorable testimony to the no- 
blest feelings of our nature, I am persuaded there are many among 
us who are not indifferent to the characters of those men who com- 
posed our defenders in those days of dark despair. 

Lieutenant Church had served as Captain Cunningham’s first, 
on board several armed vessels, and particularly in a fine brig of 
fourteen guns, called the Wilkes, after our English advocate of 
that name. Their intercourse had endeared them to each other, 
and Lieutenant Church determined that his commander should not 
encounter alone the danger of an escape; he therefore followed 
him, and, strange as it may appear, he has never been heard of, or 
accounted for, since. NEPTUNE. 





FOREIGN SELECTIONS. 


Prusstan Anmy.—According to the official army list for Prussia, 
for 1834, lately published, this army consists of five reziments of 
infantry of the guards, forty regiments of infantry of the line, two 
regiments of chasseurs and tirailleurs of the guard, four battalions 
of chasseurs and tirailleurs of the line, six regiments of cavalry of 
the guards, eight regiments of cuirassiers, four of dragoons, twelve 
of hussars, and eight of lancers. The artillery consists of one 
brigade of guards and eight of field artillery. The sedentary troops 
consist of fifty companies of demi-invalids, and eighteen compa- 
nies and one battalion of invalids. The landwehr comprises four 
regiments of the guards, aud thirty-six provincial regiments. The 
State possesses thirty-five towns and fortresses, each having gover- 
nors or commandants. 
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Captain Davin Tuompson.—We have just received intelli« 
gence of the decease, at the Mauritius, of this well known coms 
puter and author of the Lunar and Horary Tables, and inventor 
of the Longitude Scale, in consequence of severe injuries received 
during the hurricane which recently devastated that colony. The 
work which has brought Capt. Thompson’s name into note among 
men of science, is his solution of the problem of clearing the ap 
parent distance of the moon from other celestial bodies, from the 
effects of parallax and refraction—one of the most useful in nauti- 
cal astronomy ; and he received from the late celebrated Baron de 
Zach high commendation for his skill and success in this investi- 
gation, and from the late Board ef Longitude, a tardy acknowledg+ 
ment ofthe high merit of his tables. All methods which solve this 
problem by approximative formule, being in some particular cases 
defective, Captain T. undertook the arduous task of resolving the 
spherical triangle, for every case whichcan occur in practice. The 
correction to one of the approximative formule which he adopted 
was thus obtained in every individual case; and these single re- 
sults were classed in a table of triple entry, embracing all the cases 
which can possibly occur. The seaman takes outfrom the table 
the number required for each case with great ease, and adds it to 
the calculated numerical value of the approximative formule, the 
defects of which Capt. Thompson’s Table is intended to supply, 
ani he thus obtains a perfectly correct solution. Capt. T. also in- 
vented a scale adapted to the solution of the same problem, which 
is made use of by many mariners.—London Atheneum. 


Conpuctrors.—It has often been urged against the use of mes 
tallic conductors, that they constitute an easy line of discharge, 
so that the electric matter may be conceived to fall ona ship, in 
consequence of sucha line being present, when, otherwise, it 
would remain without any explosion happening; but this is not 
the fact, or in any way consistent with experience ; for, although 
it is admitted that continuous conductors greatly facilitate dischar- 
ges of electricity, when such happens to fall on them, yet it by no 
means follows that, without such conductors, the electric action 
would remain, as it were, quiescent ; the intense forces in opera- 
tion in athunder storm are seldom, perhaps never, so_ nicely bal- 
anced as to be overset by the presence ofa metallic line applied in 
a particular place. During the thunder storm which occurreg at 
Plymouth, on the 2Ist of May, 1831, H. M. S. Caledonia, with 
fixed lines of metal in her masts and bowsprit, terminating in 
points, was under sail in Plymouth Sound ; the lightning was ob- 
served to strike, in vivid sparks, immediately on the surface ofthe 
sea, and nota very great distance from the ship; it struck at the 
same time upon the distant hills, and did some damage there. In 
allthese cases, therefore, we should remember that the forces in 
operation are distributed upon a vast extent of surface, and that 
the point or points in which the lightning strikes, is rather depend- 


ent on some peculiar condition of the intervening air, or on the 
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amount of force exerted in such point or points, than on the pres- 
ence of metallic bodies projecting, for a comparatively short dis- 
tance, into the atmosphere. ‘‘I do not object,’ says Lord Stan- 
hope, ‘for shortness sake, to the word attraction, or the point at- 
tracting the electric fluid; though I should myself rather wish te 
employ a less ambiguous term; therefore, what | state relative to 
there being no real attraction in metallic points, must be under- 
stood to refer to the systems of those who most inconsiderately 
assert, that, prominent points of metal placed on the earth’s sur- 
face do really invite and attract the matter of lightning from the 
clouds, and who, in consequence of this false and absurd notion, 
very unphilosophically conclude that elevated conductors are dan- 
gerous to the buildings on which they are placed.” —W. S. Har- 
ris, F. R. S., on the protection of ships from lightning. 


Freemasonry In tus 46Tn Reciment.—Several of our regi- 
ments have lodges attached to them; and the annals of one, No. 
227, under the Grand Lodge of Ireland, held by the distinguished 
A6th, furnish facts alike honorable to the craft and the human 
heart. During the services of the above regiment in America, 
General Washington was initiated into masonry in their lodge.— 

That the impression was of a highly wrought character, his rafter 
conduct proved; for when the war broke out between the States 
and the mother country, and he became divided from the brothers 
of his adoption, in feeling—in communion of soul, he was their 
brother still. The masonic chest of the 46th, by the chance of 
war, fell into the hands of the Americans ; they reported the cir- 
cumstance to General Washington, who embraced the opportunity 
of testifying his estimation of masonry in the most marked and 
gratifying manner, by directing that a guard of honor, under the 
command of a distinguished officer, should take charge of the 
chest, with many articles of value belonging to the 46th, and re- 
turn them to the regiment. The surprise, the feeling of both offi- 
cers and men may be imagined, when they perceived the flag of 
truce that announced this elegant compliment from their noble « op- 
ponent, but still more noble “brother. It was a scene of moral 
beauty ; a triumphant vindication of the purity of masonic princi- 
ples. The guard of honor, with their flutes playing a sacred 
march—the chest contai ning the constitution and implements of 
the craft borne aloft, like another ark of the covenant, equally by 
Englishmen and Americans, who lately engaged in the strife of 
war, now marched through the enfiladed ranks of the gallant regi- 
ment that, with presented arms and colors, hailed the “glorious act 
by cheers, which the sentiment rendered sacred as the hallelujahs 
of an angel’ssong. This lodge offers another proof of the excel- 
lence and useful influence of masonry, nearly as distinguished as 
the former. When in Dominica, in the year 1805, the 46th was 
attacked by a French force, which it gallantly repelled ; but in the 
action again had the misfortune to lose the masonic chest, which 
the enemy succeeded in securing on board their fleet, without 
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knowing itscontents. Three years afterward the French govern- 
ment, at the earnest request of the officers who had commanded 
the expedition, returned the chest with several complimentary 
presents ; offering by that act the acknowledgment and homage of 
an enlightened nation to the purity, value and usefulness of mason- 
ty. Among the archives of this lodge are many interesting records 
of high value to its masonic character. It has been the parent 
of three other military lodges, and has had the honor of enrolling 
among its members many characters distinguished as much for their 
masonic attainments as their gallantry in the field, or value in the 
society which their highly polished manners and intellectual! quali- 
ties adorned. The memory of one member of their lodge is par- 
ticularly endeared to his brother masons by the bequest of a series 
of lectures on masonry ; which, although not exactly based upon 
those delivered in the Grand Steward’s lodge, or the London 
lodges, are beautiful illustrations, and serve as honorable proof 
that Capt. James Sanderson considered the gallant bearing of the 
soldier derived additional splendor from the sentiments of the ma- 
son. ‘The regiment has now about twelve brethren masons in its 
community, who have addressed the grand lodge of Ireland for a 
renewal of their original charter, setting forth their honorable claim 
upon the craft. Their request has been acceded to, on condition 
of sending in the names of three original members ; but alas! 
time and the too hazardous events of a military life, have left but 
one survivor of this honorable band of brothers, whose name has 
been returned with the two senior masons of the regiment. They 
are now anxiously awaiting the return of their werrant to enable 
them to emulate the examples set them by their noble brother 
Washington, and their gallant brethren of France.—Freemason’s 
Quarierty Review. 


Traininc or Soiprers.—Soldiers intended to act under an im- 
proved system of tactics, must be trained to athletic and gymnastic 
exercises on the plan practised some years ago, in the public schools 
of Germany, instead of being constantly kept at our present mise- 
rable and mechanical drill. They must be taught to fence, to run, 
to leap, to climb, to throw the dart, and to use the sword. Archery, 
as tending to strengthen the arm, open the chest, and accustom the 
eye to measure distances and to take aim, must be constantly prac- 
tised. Men should be made to take a pride in strength, skill and 
activity: all must, of course, be rendered expert in th euse of arms. 
The lance exercise is a simple one: nor is it diflicult to make men 
of ordinary sight and nerve good marksmen, provided you give 
them moderately good arms, and instruct them how to use those 
arms. But the present musket is too clumsy, the lock is stiff and 
heavy, and the sight is better calculated to prevent men from taking 
aim than to help them. A second sight near the breech, if only 
to guide the eye into the right line of aim, a matter of which drill- 
serjeants can know nothing, is, in fact, indispensable. The butts 
and stocks of muskets are all alike in shape, though no twe 
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men are formed alike about the neck and shoulders. In nine cas- 
es out of ten, the difficulty of pulling the trigger makes the soldier 
open the whole of the right hand in order to aid the action of the 
fore-finger ; this gives full scope to the recoil: the prospect of the 
blow makes him throw back his head and body at the very moment 
of giving fire; and, as no aim is ever required he shuts his eyes, 
from the flash of the pan, atthe same instant, so that the very di- 
rection of the shot becomes a matter of mere accident. ‘The pre- 
sent method of instruction, together with the manner in which the 
soldiers are posted in the ranks, cannot fail to make them bad shots ; 
and as Mr. Osbaldistone himself would be no better than his neigh- 
bors after three months good drill. I should speak contrary to my 
conviction and knowledge, were I to throw the blame of this inef- 
ficient style of drill on the regimental officers of the army. There 
are, in every regiment, plenty of officers of the highest talents, 
perfectly acquainted with the just theory of drill, but they cannot 
deviate from the beaten track, nor should they attempt to do so.— 
All real improvement must come to the Army with the full sanction 
of head-quarters ; for if commanding officers were to change, and 
even improve at pleasure, we should soon have no system at all.— 
The little attention bestowed upon these apparently trifling de- 
tails is much to be regretted, because, trifling as they are, they lead 
to great consequences,—and because Englishmen have naturally a 
great liking for martial exercises, and a singular aptitude in acquir- 
ing skill in the use of arms, from which the best results might be 
expected. To speak of any thing like rewards to officers or sol- 
diers in these times, is, of course, something more than ridiculous; 
but I may be allowed to express, at least, a wish on the subject.— 
I would therefore say, that rewards should, on al! occasions of tar- 
get practice, be given to the best shots; and that any soldier who, 
at a hundred yards, twice missed a target of the size of a man, 
should be held up to the derision of his comrades. What is of far 
more consequence, good conduct should ultimately insure for the 
soldier some permanent reward. Years of honorable toil, hardship 
and danger, should lead to something better than an old age of 
poverty and privation. Honorable notice and distinction should 
attend honorable and soldierlike Learing. A veteran on returning 
to his home, should be the pride of friends and kindred, instead of 
being a burden to the good, and an object of scorn to the low and 
worthless. The mean souls who grudge to the soldier even his 
resent scanty pay, because it is more than some laborers earn, 
should recollect that he is absolutely stationary in worldly position 
during all the better years of his life.—United Service Journal. 


NeapouitaN Army.—The Neapolitan Army contains this year 
eleven Lieutenant Generals, twenty-one Marescialli di Campo, and 
twenty-six Brigadier Generals. The Guard contains two regiments 
of Cavelleggieri ( Light Dragoons )—scarlet, blue collars and cuffs, 
jackets braided with silver lace, like hussars, but no pelisses.— 
Two regiments of Grenadiers—scarlet, blue facings, silver lace.— 
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One regiment of Light Infantry—scarlet, blue facings, silver lace. 
One regiment of Royal Veterans—blue, scarlet facings, silver lace. 
One company of Body Guards—blue, scarlet facings, silver lace. 
Two companies of Halberdiers—blue, scarlet facings, silver lace. 
Thirteen squadrons of Guards of Honor—green, crimson facings, 
silver lace. The Guards of Honor, receive neither pay nor horses, 
but take the right of all cavalry. The line contains three regi- 
ments of Dragoons, viz:, King’s, Queen’s, Prince’s—blue, scarlet 
facings, brass helmets. Two regiments of Lancers, viz: Royal 
Ferdinand and the Second—blue, scarlet facings, idee lace.— 
Twelve regiments of Infantry, viz: King’s, Queen’s, Prince’s, Prin- 
cess’s, Bourbon, Farnese, Naples, Gelebein, P uglia, Abrusszo, Pa- 
lermo, and Messina—blue, facings different, that of the Sicilians is 
green. Six battalions of Cacciatori ( Light Infantry ) green, black 
lace like hussars. Four regiments of Swiss troops—scarlet, facings 
different for each, gold lace. The Artillery and Engineers are 
composed of two regiments of Foot artillery ( King’s and Queen’s ) 
blue, scarlet facings, gold lace. One troop of Horse Artillery— 
blue, scarlet facings, gold lace. One brigade of Artificers, Armor- 
ers, and Pontoniers. One battalion ofthe Train. One corps Poli- 
tico Militare.. One corps Coast Artillery. One battalion of sap- 
pers and miners. One battalion of Pioneers. A strong corps of 
horse and foot Gendarmes. The total force of this army is forty- 
five thousand men. The Navy list is as follows:—Vesuvius 84, 
Capri 70, Amalia 44, Isabella 48, Sirene 44, Urania 48, ——— 60, 
building, Christiana 24, Galatea 18 , Principe Carlo 18, Zefliro 1S, 
Etna (bomb ) 18, Aquila 16, Calabrese 16, Lampo (sch. ) 8, Ocea- 
no (sch.) 6, Lucerna (sch. } ) 6. Several gun-boats, scoridori, 
lenti, lance, revenue cruisers, &c. One regiment of Royal Ma- 
vineo««bdlue. scarlet facings, goldlace. One corps of Royal Marine 
Artillery, blue, scarlet facings, gold lace.—Jbid. 


Warerine Sarps.—Lieut. John Tudor has suggested a very im- 
portant improvement in the present mode of stowage for water.— 
Beside the fixed tanks he recommends the use of leathern bags, 
each large enough to contain about fifteen gallons. They should 
be roped round the sides for their greater security, and have beck- 
ets at each corner for the facility of handling them; when full they 
might be closed by a ribbed wooden plug, round which the mouth 
will be easily secured with a three yarn fog; and to be hoisted on 
board with nets made for that purpose. By using these bags stow- 
age willbe gained in the ship, little or no room willbe taken up 
in the boats by them empty, when going onshore ; and even when 
full they will lie under the thwarts, leaving the crew the full use 
of their oars, and, at the same time, in a “better condition than 
when casks are in the boat, to act on the offensive or defensive if 
necessary, Or to assist in towing or any other service. ‘This plan 
of carrying off the water will also prevent loss and great incon- 
venience to vessels. For instance, when a gale of wind comes on 
whilst watering, it is often necessary for a boat to cutaway from araft 
of casks, to enable her to regain her vessel, perhaps to save the lives 
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of the crew. Not only this, but our slightest built gigs or galleys, 
will by this method be made available for the purpose of watering ; 
an important service, on which they cannot be employed with 
casks ; and when the water may be at some distance from the beach, 
the facility with which the leathern bags can be carried and put into 





the boat, will in some measure prevent that sickness and mortality ' 
Bis which is too often the attendant of a watering duty in a tropical 
i yt climate, from those employed being constantly ” exposed to wet.— 
By It often happens thata vessel, after the trouble (and sometimes ex- ! 
pense ) of completing her water, may be detained in, or off, her \ 


ports for some weeks, and wil!, of course, not wish to reduce her 
sea-stock. In such a case, with leathern bags, a four oared gig, 
at one trip, without inconvenience to her crew in pulling, can 
bring off one hundred gallons of water; and thus a supply might 
be kept up by the boat which is generally sent on shore daily for 
letters or other purposes. And if the boat belonged to a man-of- 
i war, she might be accompanied by an officer to perform any other 


i duty for which, ifshe were filled with casks, she would be quite unfit. 





Tue QveEN or PrussiA at THE Battie oF Jena.—A few i 
minutes before the attack, the Queen of Prussia, mounted ona 
superb charger, appeared on the field of battle, and accompanied 
by the elite of the youth of Berlin, rode along the front of the 
most advanced lines of the Prussian army. The flags, which her 
Bir own hands had embroidered to stimulate the troops, together with 
ue those which had been borne in the armies of Frederick the Great, 
and which were blackened with gunpowder, were lowered at her 
approach. Shouts of enthusiasm resounded through the Prussian 
ranks. The atmosphere was so clear and the two armies so close 
to each other, that the French could gy discern the costume 
of the royal amazon. Hier singular dress was, indeed, the chief . 
cause of the danger she incr irred in her { fight. On her head was 
a helmet of polished steel, shaded by a suberb plume. The rest of 
her dress consisted of a cuirass, clittering with gold and silver, and 
a tunic of silver brocade, reaching to her feet, on which she wore 
red boots with gold spurs. When the Prussian army was routed, 
the Queen remained on the field, attended by three or four men of 
her escort, who had defended her. However, a small party of 
Hussars, who had fought gloriously during the battle, rushed 
i, forward at full gallop, and with drawn swords dispersed the little 
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te group. Startled by ‘this unexpected attack, the horse which her 
' Majesty rode darted off at a furious gallop, and had he not possess- 


ed the fleetness of a stag, the fair Queen would infallibly have 
been captured by the French Hussars, who were several times 
very closeuponher. The Queen thus pursued arrived within sight 
of the gates of Weimar, when a strong detachment of dragoons 
was seen pursuing her at full speed. The commander of the de- 
tachment had orders to take the Queen atallrisk. But no sooner 
had she entered Weimar than the gates were closed, and the hus- 
sars and dragoons returned disappointed to the ficld of battle.— 

Bourrienne’s Memoirs. 
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A New Onservatory ar St. Pererssuncu.—An observatory far 
surpassing in magnitude every similar establishment, is about to be 
built at St. Petersburgh,by command ofthe Emperor. The observa- 
3 tory itself will consist of three towers, with movable cupolas. Two of 
' these towers are to be appropriated to the Konigsberg heliometer 
and the Dorpat refractor; but the centre tower is destined for the 
reception of aninstrument exceeding in size all others of the kind. 
In the lower part of the towers the meridian and transportable in- 
} struments will be placed. Spacious habitations for five astrono- 
mers will be connected by two corridors with these towers ; so that 
the whole will form a continuous building, 510 feet in length.— 
Smaller subordinate buildings, for various purposes, will increase 
the establishment, for the site of which an eminence between six 
and seven miles from St. Petersburgh has been selected. 
















































Encuisu anp Frencu Sorprers.—In the English army a sol- 
dier ‘‘ cannot demand his discharge as a matter of right, either with 
or without a pension,’’ after any period of service. He may, as 

: an indulgence, after twenty-five years’ service in the infantry or 

twenty-eight inthe cavalry, be discharged with a pension, ‘not in 

any case to exceed, fora private, sixpence aday.”’ English sol- 
diers formerly were allowed to reckon, for the purpose of claiming 
increase of pension, three years for every two of service in the 

East or West Indies; but this reasonable boon is reformed, anda 

British soldier is not allowed additional time for any description 

of service,whether tropical or actual. Inthe French service a sol- 

dier may claim, has a right to, his discharge with a pension, after 
thirty years’ service; the lowest rate of pension being 200 frances, 
or 5 1-2d a day, increased according to the value of his service.— 

For one year the French soldier reckons two: one, with an army 

on the war establishment; two, when occupying a foreign territory, 

3 either in time of peace or war; three, when embarked in time of 

v war; four, when out of Europe in time of peace. For one year he 

; reckons three: one when out of Europe in time of war; two when 

a prisoner of war. For one year he reckons two and a half: one, 

when quartered on the coast of France during a maritime war, 

two when embarked for duty on board ship in time of peace.— 

; Every fraction of a year, on any service, is allowed to reckon as 

: a complete year. If it be admitted that a soldier of the British in- 

fantry of the line is two-thirds of his time on foreign service,— 

which can scarcely be questioned, as the chances are that he will 
be much more,—he would be entitled on completing his twenty- 
five years, according to the French regulations for additional ser- 
vice, to reckon forty-one years in time of peace, or fifty-seven 
years in time of war; which would give a French soldier two hun- 
dred and fifty-five, or three hundred and fifty-five francs a year, or 

a daily pay of sevenpence or ninepence. For similar service the 

English soldier’s pension is sixpence. But when it is considered 

that the average wages of the lowest class of English laborers is 

twelve shillings a week, and of a French laborer six francs or five 
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shillings—which, without further comparison, may afford a fair 
criterion of the value of the necessaries of life in each country, ( it 
would be folly to talk abstractedly of the amount of pensions with- 
out taking into account the rate at which the necessaries of life 
may be procured, ) it will be admitted that the French soldier's 
pension, if calculated for service during peace only, is nearly three 
times greater than the English soldier’s pension; or it is better in 
the ratio of 42 to 15. The pension of soldiers maimed and disa- 
bled, in each service, is similarly if not more disproportionate.— 
But enough has been said to establish the point, that the English 
soldier’s pension is far less than the French, and is therefore pro- 
portionably less efficient as an inducement to respectable persons 
to enter the service.— United Service Journal. 








DveEL BETWEEN Two FRrteNps.—One day after dinner, two offi- 
cers in a celebrated Irish regiment, and very intimate friends, 
having carried their badinage beyond the precision of military 
punctilio, a major and a captain, well known for their love of 
duelling, interfered, and at length gave the young friends to un- 
derstand, that they must have a shot or two at one another. As 
they walked to the field of blood, without a grain of animosity 
against one another, but of no little displeasure against their 
friends upon the occasion, who would listen to no excuse, apology 
or explanation, Calamy, having a moment’s opportunity of speaks 
ing to Trollope, apart, whispered, “ I’ll fire at your second, if you’ll 
fire at mine.” ‘‘Agreed,”’ replied Trollope. When they came 
upon the ground, and all due preliminaries had taken place, off 
went their pistols together in a straight line at their seconds. The 
major and the captain were startled, and were found very ready to 
settle the affair. 





Deatu or Generst Wotre.—The following account of the 
death of General Wolfe is extracted from a letter purporting to 
have been written by a volunteer of the 42d Highlanders :—‘‘I my- 
self at the same time received two wounds, for I was close to him 
—one in the right shoulder and one in the thigh; but my concern 
for him was so great that I did not at the time think of them. 
When the Genrl. received the shot I caut hold of him and carried 
him off the feild. He walked about one hundred yards and then 
beged that I would let him sit down, which I did; I then opened 
his breast, and found his shirt full of blood, at which he smiled; 
and when he seen the distress I was in, ‘ My dear,’ said he, ‘ dont 
grive for me, I shall be happy in a few minutes; take care of 
yourself, as I see your wounded; but tell me, oh tell me, how goes 
the battle?’ Their just then came some officers who told him 
that the Freinch had given ground, and that our troops was pur- 
suing them to the walls of the town; he was then lying in my 
arms, just expiring; that great man whos sole ambition was his 
country’s glory, raised himself upon this news and smiled in my 
face. ‘Now,’ said he ‘J die contented!’ From that instant the 
smile never left his face till he died.” 
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8 MrtiraRy ORGANIZATION oF Prussta.—Prussia is divided into 
military provinces, each of which is called upon to furnish recruits 
for a certain number of regiments which are usually stationed in the 
province, and the depots ‘of which are permanently fixed within it. 
All the subjects of it are called into service at the age of twenty 
years. A part of these levies is applied to fill up the ranks of the 
regular ferce; another part is attached to the landwelir of the first 
ban, which shall be presently described. The recruits who have 
joined the disposable force, serve with it during three years; at 
the expiration of that period the soldiers are sent back to their 
homes until they shall have attained the age of twenty-five years, 
and constitute the army of reserve, being liable to be recalled to 
the army if the government should consider their services neces- 
sary. Atthe age of twenty-five years they are exempted from 
active employment, and become incorporated into the landwehr of 
the first ban. Non-commissioned officers and soldiers, desirous 
of continuing in the regular force, after the term of three years’ 
service, prescribed by law, shall have expired, may bind them- 
selves for a period of six years; should they thus contratt a second 
engagement, they receive a higher rate of pay, with a promise of 
a civil employment ultimately. In order to alleviate amongst the 
higher and opulent classes, the obligation which the law imposes 
upon every Prussian of serving personally as a private soldier, and 
in order to reconcile this obligation with the possibility of acquir- 
ing the knowledge necessary to other professions, the government 
permits voluntary enlistment subject to certain conditions. Young 
men who engage to follow the profession of arms may enlist at the 
age of seventeen years, in corps named by themselves, provided 
they prove that they have pursued their studies in the gymnasium 
as far as the second course, or if it be found on an examination 
that they possess the necessary instruction; six months subsequent- 
ly, they may undergo the examination necessary for becoming an 
ensign,* and from among the ensigns are chosen the sub-lieuten- 
ants. Such, on the other hand, as have no desire to embrace the 
profession of arms permanently, are permitted to enlist, upon con- 
dition of equipping and arming themselves at their own cost, hav- 
ing previously, however, submitted to an examination which shail 
have proved their having already gained the necessary acquire- 
ments. They are bound to serve for one year only; during that 
period they may continue their studies, but must also assist at 
military exercises. At the expitation of one year’s service, they 
obtain leave of absence for two years, after which they are classed 
among the landwehr of the first ban. The landwehr of the first 
ban constitutes a reserve, of which only a part receives pay; they 
are brought together in battalions and squadrons, for exercise, at 
two different periods of the year, viz. during the spring for eight 
days, and in autumn during three weeks. At the age of thirty- 






* The rank of ensign is fixed between that of sergeant-major and that of 
sergeant; there is one ensign to each company. 
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two years, a Prussian subject ceases to belong to the landwehr of 
the first ban, and from that age until that of thirty-nine, he is clas- 
sed with the landwehr of the second ban. This reserve receives 
no pay, is not called out for exercise, and is only liable to service 
within the interior, in the event, during war, of an invasion of the 
country by an enemy. A part of the troops of Prussia is in bar- 
racks; the rest is quartered upon the inhabitants. No one can 
become an officer inthe Prussian service, without. previous exami- 
nation before a superior military committee appointed for this pur- 
pose, over which a general officer presides. The candidates can be 
taken only from the first class of the schools of cadets, and from 
amongst the ensigns; to have been admitted to either of these 
classes, an examination must have been undergone. All soldiers, 
all non-commissioned officers, and all volunteers may demand this 
examination on engaging to serve for a period beyond that pre- 
scribed by law. After having undergone this examination before 
the superior committee, ensigns are declared qualified as sub- 
lieutenants, or they are remanded to a definite period, for examina- 
tion. Upon a second lieutenancy becoming vacant ina regiment, 
the colonel proposes, for the approval of the king, the oldest 
amongst the ersigns qualified for that employment, unless some 
reasons, derived from bad conduct, preclude his doing so, and 
provided the corps of officers whom he consults upon this point, 
consents to receive the candidate. Seniority is the rule of advance- 
ment for officers, as far as the rank of major,* inclusive; in the 
higher ranks they are selected by the king; an examination is es- 
tablished in the artillery, before admission to the rank of captain 
from that of lieutenant, and in the corps of engineers, upon pass- 
ing from the rank of second captain to that of the first class. From 
amongst sub-lieutenants and lieutenants of upwards of three years’ 
standing, and who have distinguished themselves for collating me- 
moirs, selections are made for admission ito a general military. 
academy established at Berlin; a part of these officers are employ- 
ed in the topographical department, and afterwards are admitted 
into the general staff of the army. Others are returned to their 
regiments, but theneeforward they are considered qualified for em- 
ployment in the general staff, and it may become highly advanta- 
geous to them to have gone through the course of study at the 
Universal Military Academy, because to have done so is a recog- 
nized claim to the higher employments of the army. Amongst the 
civil employments, to hold which the military of Prussia are eligi- 
ble, in some departments the whole, and of the others a great 
proportion, are reserved exclusively for them; but to qualify them 


for receiving such appointments, it is-necessary that they should. 


have served a definite number of years; these employments are 
given, according to their degree of importance, to officers, non- 


bataillon in the French army. 


commissioned officers, and to privates. Thus the state is called 


* In the Prussian service the rank of major is equivalent to that of chef de 
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upon for few retiring pensions, thereby avoiding considerable ex- 
pense, and which is not the only benefit arising from the measure. 
The hope of obtaining these employments retains non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers in the ranks, whose services would 
have been lost at a period when they were scarcely trained; per- 
manence is given to the profession, the army becomes attached to 
the government by new ties, and a sort of confraternity, instead of 
rivalry and jealousy, is established between the civil and military 
services. The landwehr is officered, in great part, from amongst 
those of the army who have quitted the regular service, generally 
for the purpose of attending to their private affairs, and these are 
principally landowners in the districts from whence the battalions 
they served in are recruited. Whena sufficient number of officers 
so circumstanced are not procurable, the sub-lieutenants are ap- 
pointed from amongst the non-commissioned officers and privates 
of the landwehr, who shall have before served as volunteers in the 
army; but here a previous examination is required, also, that they 
be accepted by the corps of officers, and that the certificate of good 
conduct be obtained from the landrath.* Officers are advanced by 
seniority. 

The Army of the Line, or disposable force—The disposable army 
consists of nine corps d’armée, of which one is a separate corps, 
called that of the guard. The corps of guards is thus composed, 
viz:—Four regiments of infantry; four regiments of landwehr 
infantry ; one regiment of landwehr of reserve; one battalion of 
chasseurs; one battalion of carabineers; one battalion of instruc- 
tion; one regiment of gardes du corps; one regiment of cuiras- 
siers; one regiment of dragoons; one regiment of hussars; two 
regiments of hulans (landwehr ) always present; one squadron of 
instruction ; three troops of horse artiilery, of eight guns; twelve 
batteries of foot artillery, of eight guns ; two companies of sappers ; 
and six garrison companies.t 

Each of the other eight corps d’armée has two divisions, and 
each division contains—a brigade of infantry of two regiments of 
the line, each regiment three battalions; a brigade of infantry of 
landwehr, two regiments, each three battalions; a brigade of ca- 
calry of the line, two regiments, each four squadrons, and six 
squadrons of landwehr. 

The corps has also a brigade of artillery, consisting of—three 
troops of horse artillery, each eight guns; nine batteries of foot ar- 
tillery, each eight guns; three companies of artillery in reserve ; 
three companies of sappers. 

It has also—one regiment of infantry line, as reserve, two bat- 


* The office of landrath is analagous to our justice of peace. 


} These veteran companies receive men of infantry regiments, who are no 
longer liable to active service. Each regiment of infantry has one of these 
companies, except the last eight regiments; the other troops, viz., artillery, 
cavalry, and sappers, have similar companies, which are called division compa- 
nies. There are altogetber fifty-four of these companies of one hundred men 
each. These division companies are made use of for forming recruits during 
war. 
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talions; four companies of chasseurs; landwehr of reserve, one 
battalion; six garrison companies. Thus the corps d’armée is 
composed of twenty-eight battalions of infantry, of which one is 
of chasseurs; of twenty-nine squadrons of cavalry; ninety-eight 
pieces of artillery; three companies of sappers; and six garrison 
or division companies. 

The battalions of the line and of landwehr are of 1,000 men, 
800 to take the field: the squadrons have 175 horses, 150 to take 
the field. The whole corps may be estimated at 31,000 men, in- 
fantry, of which 4,350 men, cavalry, 3,300 men and 3,800 horses 
for the service of 420 carriages, including their guns (210 of which 
are belonging to the park,) with ammunition in the ratio of 208 
rounds per gun; and there are to the corps 600 pioneers or sappers. 
Thus, the eight corps d’armée, not including the guards, contain, 
forty regiments of infantry of the line, containing each three bat- 
talions, except the eight last regiments, which have only two 
battalions, and which are termed regiments of reserve.* Sixteen 
companies of chasseurs and of carabineers ; thirty-two regiments, 
cavalry of the line, of which eight are cuirassiers, four of dragoons, 
twelve hussars, and eight hulans; eight brigades of artillery ; eight 
divisions of pioneers; forty eight garrison companies, of one hun- 
dred men each; thirty-two regiments landwehr, each three bat- 
talions and two squadrons ; four regiments landwehr of reserve, 
each three battalions and two squadrons. 

Each regiment of infantry has three battalions of four companies 
each, ( the third battalion is of light infantry, and is called the fu- 
silier battalion; ) there are five officers to each company, (a cap- 
tain, a first lieutenant, and three second lieutenants;) twelve 
non-commissioned officers, of whom one is a serjeant-major, an 
ensign, three serjeants, three drummers or fifers, and 135 soldiers. 
Total, each battalion, twenty officers, forty-eight non-commissioned 
officers, twelve drummers, and 540 men, but usually only 400. 

During war, the battalions should consist of 1,060 men each, 
the companies have then 250 men. This arrangement is for the 
infantry of the line, and for the landwehr also. Each regiment is 
commanded by a superior officer called the commander, if he be 
not of the rank of colonel. The command of a regiment is an 
employment of confidence, which is not always attached to parti- 
cular ranks: majors or lieutenant-colonels may exercise it, although 
the rank of major is only the first step amongst the field officers, 





* The eight last regiments of the line are termed reserve regiments, because, 
in fact, they are distributed amongst the eight corps as reserve regiments.— 
These regiments have only two battalions each of the line; each has, however, 
one battalion of landwehr; these eight battalions of landwehr form, during 
peace, the four last regiments of landwehr of two battalions each, and have 
the name of combined regiments. During war they are distributed by bat- 
talions to each of the eight corps d’armee, and complete their regiments of re- 
serve; so that in reckoning forty regiments of line, and thirty-six ot landwehr, 
the eight regiments of reserve of the line are included, and the four combined 
regiments of landwehr, the whole of two battalions each. 
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in France called chefs de bataillon. Each regiment of cavalry bas 
four squadrons, a commandant of the regiment and another field 
officer. A squadron is composed of a captain, four lieutenants, 
twelve non-commissioned officers, and 110 men, peace establish- 
ment, and 175 war establishment. 








REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR, 
Accompanying the President’s Message. 


SECOND SESSION, TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


War DEPARTMENT, } 
November 27th, 1834. 

Sir: The annual period for submitting to you a statement of the proceed- 
ings of this Department having arrived, I have the honor, in conformity 
with your instructions, to lay before you an abstract of its operations, together 
with the reports and estimates from the various bureaus, exhibiting the condi~ 
tion of those branches of the public service, connected with its administration. 

Since my last annual report, no military movement of any importance, with 
the exception of the expedition of the regiment of dragoons, has been ren- 
dered necessary. The reports and information which have reached the De- 
partment, respecting the situation of the army, are highly gratifying. In its 
discipline, its moral character, and the general performance of its duties, the 
government and the country have every reason to be satisfied with its condi- 
tion and prospects. Asa safeguard for the frontiers—as a school of practical 
instruction—as a depository of military information, and as the means of pre- 
paring and providing in peace for the exigencies of war, the present military 
establishment has fully answered the objects of its organization and support. 
And it is but an act of justice to state, that in all the essential requisites of 
capacity and conduct, the officers of the American army do honor to them- 
selves and their country. 

It is known to you that some of the western tribes of Indians, roaming 
through the extensive prairies west of Arkansas and Missouri, particularly the 
Camanches and Kiawas, have, for some years, interrupted the peace of that 
quarter, by predatory attacks upon our citizens, and upon the indigenous and 
emigrant Indians, whom we are under obligations to protect. Their war par- 
ties have annoyed our citizens in their intercourse with the Mexican States, 
and have rendered the communication difficult and hazardous. It became 
necessary to put a stop to this state of things, either by amicable representa- 
tions or by force. Those remote tribes have little knowledge of the strength 
of the United States, or of their own relative weakness, and it was hoped, that 
the display of a respectable military force, for the first time in their country, 
would satisfy them that further hostilities would lead to their destruction. The 
dragoons, being peculiarly adapted to this service, were ordered to penetrate 
into that region, and to endeavor, by peaceable remonstrances, to establish per- 
manent tranquillity, and if these should fail, to repel any hostile demonstrations 
which might be made. Fortunately, the efforts to introduce amicable rela- 
tions were successful, and the object of the expedition was obtained without 
a single act of hostility. Colonel Dodge, who led the expedition, and his 

whole command, appear to have performed their duties in the most satisfactory 
manner, and they encountered with firmness the privations incident to the 
harrassing service upon which they were ordered. It is to be regretted that 
the prevalence of sickness prevented the whole regiment from joining in this 
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duty, as the same zeal for the public interest pervaded the whole. That sick- 
ness deprived the country of some valuable lives, and among others of Brig- 
adier General Leavenworth. Impelled by his anxiety to forward the views of 
the government, he exposed himself, while yet weak, to the hardships of a bor- 
der campaign, and sunk under the malady which these induced. His high per- 
sonal character, his services during the late war, and his exemplary official 
conduct since, are too well known to you to require from me any thing more 
than this brief allusion to his worth and fate. 

Among the accompanying documents will be found a full statement of the 
proceedings of Col. Dodge, and of the satisfactory result of his expedition. 

The report of the Chief Engineer contains a summary of the various ob- 
jects intrusted to his supervision, and of their progressand condition. It will 
be seen, that the Cumberland Road, east of Wheeling. will be scon completed, 
in the manner required by an act of last session, and for the amount allowed 
by law. No further appropriations will be asked for. As much progress has 
been made in the other works as the advanced state of the season, when the ap- 
propriations were made, would permit. 

I beg leave to ask your particular attention to that part of the report of the 
Chief Engineer, which recommends an addition to the number of the officers 
of his corps. I believe the public service requires this measure. New duties 
have recently been imposed upon the Engineer Corps, by express acts of Con- 
gress; while, in other cases, it has been found necessary, by Executive regu- 
jJation, to require from the officers services not originally contemplated in the 
organization of the Department. The erection of fortifications, the construc- 
tion of roads, the establishment of fixed points by astronomical observations 
in boundary lines, and the improvement of harbors and rivers, are among the 
objects committed to the Engineer officers. And I feel bound to report to you, 
that as far as my observation or information has extended, their duties have 
been performed in the most satisfactory and exemplary manner. In scientific 
acquirements, and in their practical application, these officers are deserving of 
high commendation, and it is very desirable that their number should be so 
far augmented as to ensure their personal attention to all the objects within 
the control of the Engineer Department. This cannot now be done; and the 
public service suffers in consequence of it. 

Similar reasons call for a re-organization of the Topographical Corps, and 
the officer at the head of it has submitted a projet for this purpose, which, while 
it will render that corps more efficient, will not increase the public expense. 
I ask for it your favorable consideration. The duties connected with this 
branch of the service require peculiar attainments and great practical experi- 
ence. They can best be performed by officers devoting their whole time and 
attention to the subject. A system of detail, requiring periodical changes, 
however proper it may be with relation to a just routine of military duties, so 
long as temporary assistants are selected from, and continued in the line of the 
army, it is still not calculated to ensure the best execution of the functions 
appropriately belonging to the Topographical Engineers. The remedy would 
be to remodel the corps, and permanently to attach to it as many officers as 
may be necessary. And by consolidating with it the Civil Engineers, the 
general operations would be simplified, and the duties of the corps might em- 
brace all the objects connected with surveys for civil or military purposes. 
There is in this corps a fund of experience and information which cannot but 
be useful to the country. 

It will be seen, by adverting to the report of the officer in charge of the 
Topographical Bureau, that difficulties have occurred in the execution of the 
joint resolution of Congress, passed at the last session, and providing for the 
construction of a rail road through the public grounds at Harper’s Ferry. 
Some modification will be necessary, before the object of Congress and of the 
company can be attained, and this may probably be effected by requiring the 
latter to pay the value of any improvements injured by the road, or by pivitg 
authority to replace them in other positions, should they be deemed of suffi- 
cient importance torequire being paid for or removed. ‘ , 

The present condition of the work of the Delaware Breakwater is shown in 
the report of the Quartermaster General, and in that of the Commission lately 
instituted by your orders to xamine it. It has been known for some time, that 
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gradual depositions were making in the vicinity of this work, by which the depth 
of water was somewhat reduced. But until this season the process was so slow 
and uncertain, that noanxiety was felt with respect to its final effect upon this 
great national improvement. Recently, however, the accumulation of sand 
in the artificial harbor has been much more rapid, and indicated the necessity 
of a thorough examination, by scientific persons, in order to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, the causes of this occurrence, and to check or obviate them. The views 
of the officers selected for this purpose will be found in their report, and agree- 
ably to your directions they have been adopted by the Department. An esti- 
mate for one hundred thousand dollars, to be applied to this work, is among 
the annual estimates of the Department, and if approved by Congress, that 
sum will be appropriated in the manner pointed out by the report, to the com- 
pletion of that part of the work already begun, and yet unfinished. In the 
mean time, by aseries of observations frequently and carefully taken, the prob- 
able operation of the tides and currents may be ascertained, and the best remedy 
to counteract them pointed out. 

The act of March 2d, 1829, ‘‘ to continue the present mode of supplying 
the army of the United States,” expires by its own limitation on the 2d of 
March next. The Subsistence Department, which was continued by this act, 
has been found highly useful to the army, and beneficial to the public, by the 
efficiency and economy of its administration. From my own knowledge of 
its officers and operations, as well as from what I have otherwise learned of 
these, I feel called upon to present this subject particularly to your attention, 
satisfied that the continuance of the department is demanded by the best inter- 
ests of the service. 

The reports of the Major General, and of the other heads of bureaus, wilf 
communicate all the necessary information in relation to subjects respectively 
committed to them. {am not aware that there is any particular matter, re- 
quiring your special attention. These reports are satisfactory in the views 
they exhibit of the course of administration, and of the reduced expenditures 
which are required for the service of the coming year. 

At the last session of Congress, so much of the law as authorizes the con- 
ferring brevets for ten years’ service in one grade, was repealed, and the nom- 
ination of all officers who had completed that term prior to the repeal, was con- 
firmed. This change seems to bear with some severity upon those who had 
served during the greater portion, but not the whole of such term. The ex- 
isting laws, and the practice under them, held out to al! officers, as an induce- 
ment to good conduct, the prospect of promotion, after ten vears’ faithful 
services in one grade. In military life, the hope of professional distinction is 
essential to a high and henorable discharge of the duties to which its members 
are devoted. If this is destroyed or neglected, little more than a mechanical 
execution of these duties can be expected. In our army this sentiment is as 
dear and as much cherished as in any other, and if not the cause, it is certainly 
the accompaniment, of zealous devotion to the public interest. All the officers 
whe, before the repeal of this law, had entered upon what may be termed their 
probation, expected, and had a right to expect, that if at its termination they 
should have complied with the condition, by faithful service, the reward held 
out would be granted to them. I venture respectfully to suggest, whether jus- 
tice does not require such a modification of this law as to authorize the grant- 
ing of brevets to every one whose term of ten years had commenced before its re- 
peal, at the end of such term, if the condition of the law shall be fulfilled. This 
would ensure the ultimate abolition of the practice, which Congress had in 
view, while it would seem to be giving due weight to claims, founded, if not 
in right, certainly in strong considerations connected with the services and sit- 
uation of the officers. This valuable class of the community is exposed to 
every Vicissitude, incident to climate and situation, and the pecuniary consid- 
eration they receive is barely sufficient to enable them to meet the demands to 
which they are liable. 

Disclosures have been made, during the past season, showing the necessity 
of a thorough investigation into the operation of the laws granting pensions 
and gratuities for military services. It is ascertained that many frauds have 
been committed, some in the application for pension, and others in the continu- 
ance of these payments. As these disclosures have been the result of accident, 
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it is impossible to judge to what extent frauds have been committed, but enough 
has occurred to satisfy me, that some new mode of proceeding is essentially 
necessary to detect and check these abuses. 

In the administration of the laws on this subject, the parties are required to 
make certain declarations before the judicial tribunals, and the opinions of these 
tribunals are requested in order to determine the validity of the application. 
In the administrative examination of the papers submitted in support of a claim, 
if the name of the applicant is found upon the recorded muster rolls, and his 
identity is established by his own declaration and the proper certificates, the 

ension is granted as a matter of course. In far the greater number of cases, 

owever, no muster rolls of the corps exist, and frequently where they do ex- 
ist, they are defective, and a resort to other testimony in the examination of 
the claim becomes, therefore, necessary. Here, a more detailed statement of 
services is required from the party, combining the various circumstances 
connected with sush duty, best calculated to enable the proper examining offi- 
cers to compare the statement with the records of the office, and with other 
facts known to them, and thus to assist in detecting fraud, if any exist. In ad- 
dition to this, a certificate of two respectable persons acquainted with the party 
is made necessary, stating his age, and the opinion in the neighborhood where 
he resides, that he is a soldier of the revolution, and their concurrence therein, 
and to this must be added the certificate and opinion of the proper court upon 
the whole matter. 

Besides this course of proceeding, which is applicable more particularly to 
the militia claimants, very few muster rolls of which remain, the testimony of 
two persons actually acquainted with the services of the applicant is necessary 
wherever he served in the regular army, and his name is not to be found ona 
muster roll, asin that case evidence is necessary to rebut the presumption 
against him. 

This system was adopted upon great consideration, and it is difficult to see 
how the law can be administered, if further requisites are demanded. But ex- 
perience has shown that the prescribed certificates are sometimes granted with- 
out due caution, and that persons desirous of converting the provisions of the 
law to their own benefit, have been enabled to procure official attestations, and 
even the seal of the court, under circumstances calculated to weaken, if not to 
destroy, the public confidence in these safeguards. Seals have likewise been 
taken from useless attestations and affixed to others, and direct forgeries have 
been committed in the preparation of the whole papers. And these proceed- 
ings have been resorted to, not only to establish the original claim, by placing 
the applicant upon the roll, but also to establish his right to each semi-annual 
payment, by proving his identity. It is obvious, that a system, depending for 
its correctness upon the conduct of such a variety of persons and officers, 
not responsible to the general government, and where frequently a natural 
sympathy for the claims of the time and'war-worn veterans would lead to much 
practical relaxation, must be liable to abuse ; although till very recently the ex 
tent to which such abuses may have gone, was not suspected. Some plan is 
now necessary, by which a re-examination may be made. A plan, which, 
while it ensures to the honest and gallant survivors of the revolution all they 
expect, and all that the country has provided, shall at the same time lay open 
the frauds which have been committed, and prevent their occurrence hereafter. 

In the report of the Commissioner of Pensions, his views upon the subject 
are given, which appear to me practical and judicious, and as such I ask for 
them your favorable recommendation to Congress. An examination, at the 
residence, or in the neighborhood, of each person now drawing a person, into 
the circumstances of his case, appears, to me to present the only effectual means 
of accomplishing the desired object. Undertaken by proper persons and con- 
ducted with proper discretion, it could scarcely fail to confirm the grants made 
to honest applicants, and to detect those which have been fraudulently obtained 
by dishonest ones. It appears to me that the expense of such a measure ought not 
to delay its immediate adoption. Itis impossible even to conjecture the amount 
of surreptitious claims. It may be far greater than the data now before the 
office enable us to estimate. And possibly conjecture and recent disclosures 
may have led to the suspicion that the ramifications of the system have been 
more extended, and the abuses greater, than a rigid inquiry may confirm. In 
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the one case, the beneficial result would be the relief of the Treasury from 
fraudulent payments, and the punishment of those concerned in them. And 
in the other it would be satisfactory to know that while the bounty of the gov- 
ernment has been justly appropriated, it has not been improperly applied. 

The provision of the law for the establishment of a pension olfice, asa branch 
of this department, expires by its own limitation at the end of the present ses- 
sion of Congress. It is essential to a due execution of the duties connected 
with the system of pensions and gratuities for military services, that this ar- 
rangement should be renewed and continued. The applicants and grantees are 
so numerous, the aggregate amount disbursed so great, equalling at least three 
millions two hundred thousand dollars annually, and the doubtful questions, 
both of fact and principle, so frequent and complicated, that unless a branch of 
administration, carefully superintended, is devoted exclusively to this service, 
the public interest must materially suffer. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has exhibited in detail the transactions 
in the important branch of the public service confided to his superintendence. 
It is only necessary that [ should advert to the more prominent subjects which 
have received, or which require, the action of the government. 

The commission for the adjustment of unsettled relations with the Indians, 
west of the Mississippi, terminated, by the provisions of the act instituting it, 
in July last. Important benefits have resulted from the labors of the commis- 
sionersin the adjustment of difficultquestions, connected with the Indians of that 
region, and in the treaty arrangements which have been entered into by them. 
The country assigned for the permanent residence of the eastern Indians, has 
been so apportioned among them that little difficulty is anticipated from con- 
flicting claims, or from doubtful boundaries. And both in quality and extent, 
there can be no doubt but that the region allotted to them will be amply suffi- 
cient for their comfortable subsistence during an indefinite period of time. 

An important council has been held at Fort Gibson by Colonel Dodge and 
by Major Armstrong, the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, with the Chiefs 
of several of the tribes of that quarter, including some of the wandering 
bands, whose predatory operations have heretofore kept the frontier in alarm. 
At this council, the situation of the Indians was fully discussed, and amicable 
relations established. It is to be hoped that the feelings with which they sepa- 
rated will be permanent, and their intercourse hereafter uniaterrupted. 

The united tribe of Pottawatamies, Ottawas, and Chippewas, possessing the 
country in the vicinity of Chicago, have conditionally acceded to an alteration 
proposed in the boundaries of the tract assigned for them west of the Mississip- 
pi, by the treaty concluded in 1823. Should their proposition be accepted, an 
extensive and valuable region will be opened for settlement, and they will be 
removed to a district whose climate is suitable to their habits, and whose other 
advantages cannot fail to offer them strong inducements for moral and physica 
improvement. 

An arrangement has been made with the Miamies for a cession of a part of 
their reservation in the State of Indiana. The tracts held by them there, are 
far more extensive than they require, and as they appear to be not yet prepared 
for removal, this relinquishment, without injuring theim, will relieve the State, 
in some measure, from the embarrassment caused by such large reservations as 
they possess, embracing a most valuable part of the country, and interrupting 
the settlements and communication. 

Instructions were given, immediately after the last session of Congress, for 
purchasing from the Wyandots, in Ohio, if they were disposed to sell, the res- 
ervation secured to them in that State, and for their removal to the west. The 
Commssioner, Governor Lucas, conducted the negotiation with great fairnesé 
and propriety, fully explaining to the Indians their own position, the wishes of 
the government, and the course of circumstances urging their removal. The 
matter is not yet terminated, the Indians having requested time for further 
consideration. 

The necessary appropriations will be asked for the removal of the Seminoles, 
agreeably to the treaty formed with them. And arrangements have been made 
for the emigration of the Creeks, as fast as they are prepared for a change of 
residence. There has not yet been sufficient time to ascertain the result of 
these measures. 

fam not able tosubmit to you any more favorable views of the 
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of the Cherokees than were embraced in my last annual report. While every 
dictate of prudence, and in fact of self-preservation, urges their removal, un- 
happy councils and internal divisions prevent the adoption of that course. 
Where they are, they are declining, and must decline; while that portion of 
the tribe which is established in the west, is realizing the benefits which were 
expected to result from a change of position. The system of removal, how- 
ever, by enrolment, is going on, and during this season, about one thousand 
persons have passed to the west. 

The treaty concluded the 24th of May last, with the Chickasaws, has altered 
the relations in which they were placed with the United States. The proceeds 
derivable from a portion of their present possessions have been assigned to 
them, and reservations have also been provided for such as choose to become 
citizens of the United States. Their future condition now depends upon 
their own views and experience, as they have aright to remain or remove, in 
conformity with their own judgment. The means placed at their disposal 
are fully adequate to their permanent comfortable establishment, and it is to 
be sincerely hoped that they will apply them wisely. 

The acts of the last session of Congress on the subject of Indian Affairs, 
have introduced important changes into those relations. Many of the provis- 
ions of former laws had become inappropriate or inadequate, and not suited 
to the changes which time and circumstances had made. In the act regulating 
the intercourse with the various tribes, the principles of intercommunication 
with them are laid down, and the necessary details provided. Jn that for the 
re-organization of the department, the number of officers employed has been 
much reduced, and the current expenses diminished. 

Any changes which experience may show to be necessary in these acts, can 
from time to time, be provided, until they shall become fully adapted to the 
situation and condition of the Indians, and to the intercourse, hoth commercial 
and political, which ought to exist between them and our government and cit- 
izens. The system of removal has changed, essentially, the prospects of the 
emigrants, and has imposed new obligations upon the United States. A vast 
tract of country, containing much more then one hundred millions of acres, 
has been set apart for the permanent residence of these Indians, and already, 
about thirty thousand have been removed to it. The government is under 
treaty stipulations to remove nearly fifty thousand others to the same region, 
including the IHinois and Lake Michigan Indians, with whom a conditional 
arrangement has been made. This extensive district, embracing a great variety 
of soil and climate, has been divided among the several tribes, and definite 
boundaries assigned to each. They willthere be brought into juxta-posi- 
tion with one azother, and also into contact, and possibly into collision, with 
the native tribes of that country, and it seems highly desirable that some plan 
should be adopted for the regulation of the intercourse among these divided 
communities, and for the exercise of a general power of supervision over them, 
so far as these objects can be effected consistently with the power of Congress, 
and with the various stipulations existing with them. It is difficult, indeed, to 
conceive how peace can be preserved, and the guarantee of protection held out 
— eastern Indians fulfilled, without some legislative provision upon this 
subject. 

It will be seen, by adverting to the estimates, that the ordinary expenditures 
of the Indian department have been reduced to the sum of fifty-nine thousand 
eight hundred dollars. A material diminution, which the provisions of the 
of the last session, organiziing that department, has rendered practicable, 
and which brings down its expenditures toa sum less by one-half than the 
average annual amount for some years past. The appropriations for annuities 
being fixed, and depending upon: reaty stipulations, cannot be reduced by ad- 
ministration. 

The resolution of the Senate, of December 23d, 1833, requiring the corres- 
pondence of the Indian department, together with a detailed statement of ex- 
penditures for some years past, has been complied with. These documents will 
enable Congress to judge of the operations of this branch of the public service, 
both in its administrative and fiscal concerns. 

I have the honor to be, with great respeht, your obedient servant, ; 

LEW: CASS. 
To the President of the United States 
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In relation to the Army and Navy. 


The second session of the twenty-third Congress was commenced at the Cap- 
itol, on Monday, Ist December, 1834. The Vice Presipenr took the Chair 
of the Senate, and the Hon. Jonn Bett, Speaker, presidedin the House. The 
message of the President was transmitted on the 2d, read, and ordered to be 
rrinted. 

SENATE. 


Monpay, December, 8. 
Mr. NaupAin gave notice that on tomorrow he would ask leave to intro- 
duce a bill authorizing a purchase, on the part of the United States, of the pa- 


tent of Boyd Reilly, for applying certain irrespirable gases to the human body, 
to be used in the army and navy. 


Touespay, Dec. 9. 

Mr. NaupDAIN, in pursuance of notice, introduced a bill authorising the pur- 
chase of Boyd Reilly’s patent apparatus for applying the irrespirable gases to 
the human body, to be used in the army and navy of the United States; which 
was read the first time and ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. SourHARpD gave notice that on to-morrow he would ask leave to intro- 
duce several bills on naval subjects, which had been reported at the last session. 

Wepnespay, Dec. 10, 

The bill authorizing an appropriation for purchasing the right to use Boyd 
Reilly’s patent apparatus for applying the irrespirable and other gases to the 
human body, to be used in the army and navy, was taken up as in Committee of 
the Whole, and 

On motion of Mr. NaupALIN, it was referred to a Select Committee of five. 

On balloting for the committee, it appeared that Messrs. Naupatin, Ros- 
BINS, KENT, PRENTIssS, and SPRAGUE, were chosen. j 


Tuurspbay, Dec. 11. 

The Senate proceeded to the special order of the day, being the election of 
Standing Committees. 

The Vice PresipENT announced that the several Chairmen would be first 
chosen, and the ballots being taken, the result was as follows: 

For the Committee on Military Affairs, Mr. BENTON was elected. 

For the Committee on the Militia, Mr. Rospinson was elected. 

For the Committee on Naval Affairs, Mr. SourHarD was elected. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for the remaining members of the seve- 
eral committees, when it appeared that— 

For the Committee on Military Affairs, Messrs. Tipton, Cuayron, Kine 
of Alabama, and Presron, were elected. 

For the Committee on the Militia, Messrs. HENprRicks, WaAGGAMAN, 
McKean, and Swirt, were elected. 

For the Committee on Naval Affairs, Messrs. Bins, Ropgins, TALLMADGE, 
and Back, were elected. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, so much of the President’s message as relates 
to Military affairs, was referred to the committee on that subject. 

On motion of Mr. SourHarp, so much of the message as relates to Naval 
affairs, was referred to the committee on that subject. 


Monpay, Dec. 15. 


Mr. SourHARD, en leave given, introduced the following bills: 

A bill to provide forthe enlistment of boys in the naval service of the United 
States ; 

A bill to establish and regulate navy rations ; 

A bill to change the titles of certain officers in the navy ; 


A bill to provide for the regulation of vessels propelled im the whole, or in 
part, by steam ; 
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A bill for the relief of the commanding officers of the navy of the United 
States. 

Which were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. NauDAIN, from the Select Committee appointed on the subject, report- 
ed a bill, authorising the purchase of Boyd Reilly’s patent apparatus for apply- 
ing the irrespirable gases to the surface of the human body, for the use of the 
army and navy. 

WeEDNEsDAY, Dec. 17. 


Mr. PRESTON gave notice that he would to-morrow ask leave to introdace a 
Joint Resolution concerning the officers who defended Fort Sandusky during 
the late war with Great Britain. 

Tuurspay, Dee. 18. 


Mr. SouTHARD, from the Naval Committee, reported the following bills, viz: 

A bill concerning the commanding officers of the Navy of the U. States. 

A bill to change the titles of certain officers in the Navy of the U. States. 

A bill providing for the enlistment of boys in the Navy of the United States. 

Mr. WAGGAMAN, on leave given, introduced a bill making an appropriation 
to complete the military barracks at New Orleans; which was read twice and 
referred. 

Monpay, Dec. 22. 


Mr. Wricur presented a memorial from a number of merchants and others, 
of the city of New York, praying the aid of Congress for the fitting out an ex- 
ploring expedition to the South Seas; which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

. The following resolution was submitted by Mr. Kent, and lies on the table one 
ay: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs inquire into the expedien- 
cy of making an appropriation for the immediate commencement of Fortifica- 
tions on the Patapsco, at the city of Annapolis,and at St. Mary’s; all deemed es- 
sential by the Board of Engineers, in their Report, dated the 7th of February, 
1821, for the securities of the cities of Baltimore and Annapolis, and for the 
protection of the commerce of the Chesapeake Bay. 

Turspay, Dec. 23. 


Mr. McKean presented the memorial of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, 
praying Congress to fit out a nautical expedition to explore to the Southern 
hemisphere : which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Kent called up for consideration the resolution submitted by him yes- 
terday, and briefly explained his views of the necessity and importance of the 
fortifications indicated in the resolution, to the city of Baltimore. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TsuRSDAY, DECEMBER 4. 


Mr. WARDWELL submitted the following resolution, which lies one day for 
consideration : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to report to this House, 
the amount expended in erecting the Ship House at Navy Point, in the county 
of Jefferson, and State of New York, and the expense of keeping the same in 
repair. Also, the like information in relation to the vessel built aud lately sold 
at Storr’s Harbor, in said county, and the amount of compensation allowed to 
the officer or officers, person or persons, who have from time to time had charge 
of the same. Also, the reasons, if any exist, for the further preservation of the 
vessel and Ship House at Navy Point. Also, that he report the amount here- 
tofore paid for the use and occupation of the land now belonging to the heirs 
of Henry Eckford, dec. at Navy Point and Storr’s harbor, on which the vessels 
New Orleans and Chippewa were built, and also the terms of any contract which 
may have been made with the Government, or its authorized agent, for the use 
and occupation of such land. 

Monpay, DeceMBER 8. 


The following Standing Committees were appointed by the Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the order of the House : 
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Military A ffairs.—Messrs. Jounson of Kentucky, VANCE, SPEIGHT, 
Warp, THompson, Correr, Buncu, McKay, ANTHONY. 

Naval A ffairs.—Messrs. Wuirr of New York, MirLtiGan, WATMoUGH, 
LANSING, REED, GRAYSON, PARKER, SMITH, WISE. 

On Expenditures in Department of War.—Messrs. WHiTTesy of N. Y., 
Deserry, CHAMBERS, WEBSTER, HALSEY. 

On Expenditures in Department of Navy.—Messsrs. Haut of Maine, Hun- 
TINGTON of N. Y., Ramsay, Sroaxeg, VAN Houten. 

The resolution, submitted on Thursday by Mr. WARDWELL, was taken up: 

Mr. Wuitre moved the following amendment, which was accepted by Mr. 
W ARDWELL, and thus amended, the resolution was agreed to—viz. 

“And any information in possession of the Department relative thereto.” 

Mr. Hawes offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a Select Committee, consisting of one member from each State, 
be appointed, with power to inquire into the expediency of amending the 
Jaws relating to the Military Academy at West Point, in the State of New 
York, or whether it would not comport with the public interests to abolish 
said institution. 

After some discussion and various propositions to amend, the original reso- 
lution was adopted by the following vote: Yeas 181—Nays 27. 

On motion of Mr. Warmoves, the bill regulating the pay of the Navy of 
the United States was made the special order of the day for to-morrow week. 


Tuespay, Dec. 9. 

On motion of Mr. R. M. Jounson, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
several bills emanating from said committee, were ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. MorGan, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce inquire into the expediency of 
obliging all merchant ships, or vessels of the United States, over the burthen 
of two hundred tons, bound south of the equator, to have on board, as a part 
of their crew, two apprentices, at Jeast, as a means of benefitting the naval and 
commercial interests of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Mann, of New York, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed to inquireand 
report upon the expediency of abolishing the office of Major-General-Command- 
ing-in-Chief, and of providing for a fixed allowance, and for the reduction 
and more equitable distribution of the pay, rations, and emoluments of the Ge- 
neral and Staff Officers of the Army. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

On motion of Mr. Connor, the House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union—Mr. Speicur in the Chair—on the 
Message of the President of the United States. 

Mr. Connor submitted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That so much of said Message as relatesto the report of the Secre- 
tary of War, and the public interests intrusted to the War Department, be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Resolved, That so much of said Message as relates to the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the naval service, be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

The following gentlemen wereannounced as the committee on Mr. Hawes’ 
resolution concerning the Military Academy : 


Hawes, of Ky. Guotson, of Va. 
Smirn, of Maine, A. H. SHepuerp, of N. C. 
Pierce, of N. H. CAMPBELL, of 8S. C. 
Brices, of Mass. GAMBLE, of Ga. 
PEARCE, of R. J. Forester, of Ten. 
Youna, of Con. ALLAN, of Ohio, 
HAutu, of Vt. GARLAND, of Lou. 
Mann, of N. Y. HANNEGAN, of Indiana, 
Dickerson, of N. J. CaGE, of Mississippi, 
LAPORTE, of, Pa. Casey, of Lilinois, 
MILuIGAn, of Del. Lewis, of Alabama, 


CARMICHAEL, of Md. AsHnLey, of Missouri. 
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WeEDNeEspDAY, Dec. 10. 

Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Island, presented the petition of John N. Reynolds, 
lately returned from a voyage of exploration in the Pacific ocean, and on 
the Northwest coast, praying that an expedition may be fitted out to survey the 
islands and reefs in that ocean, and on that coast. 

On motion of Mr. WaTMovGgH, 

Resolved, That an additional number of copies of the amendment to bill No. 
334, with the accompanying report, regulating the pay of the navy of the 
United States, be printed for the use of this House. 

On motion of Mr. PinckNey, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to inqutfre into 
the expediency of constructing a breakwater at Sullivan’s Island, South Caroli- 
na, with a view to the preservation of the fort and other property thereon. 

On motion of Mr. Mircue ty, of Ohio, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed to inquire in- 
to the expediency of establishing a National Armory on the waters of the Mus- 
kingum river, in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Wuire, of Florida, moved the following resolution, which lies on the 
table one day: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to report to this House, 
what progress has been made in the repairs of the Fort, and the construction 
of the seawall, at St. Augustine, Florida; and what further sum will be requir- 
ed to complete the same, with the report and estimate of the Engineer charg- 
ed with that work. 

Taken up the next day, and agreed to. 


Tuurspay, Dec. 11. 

On motion of Mr. Jarvis, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of providing by Jaw that in the survey of the coast of the United 
States, now in progress, the latitudes and longitudes of every Light-house be 
carefully ascertained and published, and that no new Light-house shall hereaf- 
ter be erected till a report is made in respect to its public ‘benefit by the two 
Collectors and the Commander of the Navy Yard nearest the proposed site, in 
conformity with the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
annual report on the State of the Finances. 

On motion of Mr. PINCKNEY, 

Resolved, That the usual number of copies of the Report of the Naval Com- 
mittee, presented at the last session, respecting the establishment of a Naval 
Depot at Charleston, South Carolina, with all the accompanying documents, 
be printed for the use of this House. 

Mr. Pinck NEY, by consent, submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be requested to communicate to this 
House any papers or documents in his possession, not hitherto communicated, 
relating to the establishment ofa Naval Depot at Charleston, South Carolina. 


Tuespay, Dec. 16. 

On motion of Mr. Warmovcn, the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole, Mr. Baices in the chair, on the bill to equalize and regulate the 
pay of the officers of the Navy. After a short discussion, the committee rose, 
reported progress, and the House adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Dec. 17. 

The House resumed, in Committee of the Whole, the discussion of the bill 

to equalize the pay of the officers of the Navy. 


Tuurspay, Dec. 18. 
Mr. Jounson, of Kentucky, from the Committee on Military Affairs, report - 
ed the following bills, which were read twice anc committed, viz: 
A bill for the better organization of the corps of Topographical Engineers ; 
A bill providing for the gradual iacrease of the corps of Engineers, and for 
other purposes ; 


And a bill to authorise the appointment of additional paymasters ; 
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Mr. WuireE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported a bill authoris- 
ing the enlistment of boys in the naval service; which was read twice and com- 
mitted. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, and resumed the considera- 
tion ef the bill to equalize the pay of the officers of the Navy. 


Monpay, Dec. 22. 

Mr. Bynum moved the following, which lies one day: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be instructed to lay before’this House a 
report of the progress ofthe different works of internal in.provement now car- 
ried on by the General Government in the State of North Carolina, and the 
amount of appropriations expended in the prosecution of the same. 

The House resumed in Committee of the Whole, the consideration of the bill 
to regulate and equalize the pay of the officers of the Navy. 


Tvespay, Dec. 23. 


Mr. Pork, from the Committee of Ways and Means, reported the following 
bills, which were read twice and committed to a Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union: 

A bill making appropriations for the support of the army for the year 1835; 


And a bill making appropriations for the current expenses of the Indian De- 
partment, for the year 1835. 


Mr. Warmovuesa, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported a bill 
explanatory of the act of 20th June, 1834, making certain allowances, and 
granting arrearages to officers of the United States corps of marines; which 
was read twice and committed. 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. Bynum was taken up and agreed 
to. 

On motion of Mr. WatrmoveGn, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of establishing an Ordnance Department for the naval service. 

On motion of Mr. Lang, of Indiana, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed to inquire in- 
to the expediency of providing by law for the education, at the Military Aca- 
demy, of the Junior Midshipmen now in service, and of such as may be here- 
after appointed. The whole number of students not to exceed the number of 
Cadets allowed by the existing laws. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, on the bill to equa- 
lize the pay of the officers of the Navy, and the amendments thereto. 








HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, 29th Dec. 1834. 


The Major General announces to the Army, that Brevet Major Henry Whi- 
ting of the Ist Regiment of Artillery, has asked permission to decline the 
acceptance of the Brevet of Lieutenant Colonel, conferred on him by the Pre- 
sident, with the advice of the Senate, dated 30th June, 1834; and the Presi- 
dent, duly appreciating the motives which led Major Whiting to that determi- 
nation, as alike honorable to him, and, he trusts, satisfactory to his brother offi- 
cers, is pleased to approve the same. 


By orDER oF MAsor GeEn’t. MAcomMB: 
R. JONES, .4dj’t. General. 


ORDER, 
Vo. 79. 
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ARMY MEDICAL BOARD OF EXAMINATION. 


Sir :—Allow me to correct an error contained in a communication published 
in your Journal for November last. In page 187, it is stated, that “ to insure 
fidelity to the service, and to guard against embarrassment, President Jackson, 
contrary tothe practice of his predecessors, commanded that no man should de- 
cline regular promotion ; and that all who had previously declined should be 
bound to receive it, in the order in which their names stood in the Register of the 
Army.” The rule established by the President, and from which the error pro- 
bably arose, is, that ‘“‘ when an Assistant Surgeon shall fail to receive a favorable 
report from a Medical Board, ” his connection in the medical staff shall cease 
from that time.” Ifan Assisstant Surgeon declines promotion, he forfeits his 
claim to it thereafter, but of course retains his existing commission. 

Respectfully 
Your obedient Servant, L. 


ORDNANCE REGULATIONS. 


Paragraph 51—of the “‘ Regulations for the government of the ordnance de- 
partment” is decidedly unfair, inasmuch as members of Congress are furnished 
gratuitously: with arms, upon application to the Colonel of the Ordnance De- 
partment. If then, gentlemen holding high civil stations are provided with 
rifles or other arms at the public expense, is it fair, or politic, or just, that officers 
of the army, who require them as defenders of the country, should be compell- 
ed to pay that country for the means of defending it? 

It is but a few months since officers were ordered to purchase swords, under 
a contract made by the ordnance department, without their knowledge or ap- 
probation, ata price, it is believed, exceeding considerably what swords of 
equally good quality and superior workmanship might be imported-for ; and now 
that they all are ‘‘ doubly armed, ” the department would very kindly permit 
them to have “ one complete set of arms” “ for their own use and no others, ” 
by “ authorising the amount to be deducted from their pay. ” 

It seems to me that for the last few years, whilst the most marked liberality 
has been extended to civil officers, military gentlemen have been a constant 
mark for experiments in the art of retrenchment. POOR TOM. 


(JANUARY, 
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At Fort Towson, A. T. on Saturday tuary notice of this dear friend, “ friend 








night, November Ist, Mrs. ELizABETH 
A. wife of Lieutenant C. B. ALEXANDER, 
U.S. Army. 

Rarely, if ever, has an event occurred, 
which has caused more anguish than the 
decease of Mrs. A. The stroke which 
takes from 1 young and lovely family, 
its maternal head, inflicts a wound utter- 
ly cureless. It is a calamity whose ex- 
tent and severity, no language can de- 
scribe. 

Mrs. A welldeserved the proudest title 
after which woman should aspire ; an ex- 
emplary wife, anddevoted mother. It was 
in the domestic circle that her virtucs 
were conspicuous ; all her pleasures were 
centered in her lovely family and in the 
faithful discharge of the many ceaseless 
cares of maternal fidelity ; her liveliest 
solicitude, her untiring endeavors, were 
devoted to her children ; and the morn- 
ing that dawned upon three lovely boys, 
and found them motherless, and their 
fond father bereaved of his heart’s best 
treasure, was indeed sad and cheerless. 


It is notmy object to write a lone obi- 


of my early years,’’ though I could dwell 
long on the many excellent traits of char- 
acter which are developed during an un- 
broken friendship of nearly twenty 
_— Those whose hearts have been 

ereft of treasure wholly inestimable, 
will ever cherish in fond recollection her 
memory, and a large circle of friends will 
feel deeply this sore bereavement. 

Mrs. Alexander was a native of Phila- 
delphia. She bore a long sickness, of 
more than six weeks duration, with unu- 
sual fortitude, and sunk at last calmly 
and peacefully into the slumber of death. 

H. B. W. 

At Fort Dearborn, Chicago, on the 16th 
November, Mary, wife of Captain Jo- 
sepx M. Baxiey, U. S. Army, and 
daughter of Samuel Robertson (late of 
Baltimore,) in the 32d year of her age, 
after a protracted illness of two years, 
which she bore with great resignation. 

At Jamaica, Long Island, on the 10th 
December, of dropsy on the chest, Cap- 
tain B. V. HOFFMAN, of the Navy, in 
the 46th year of his age. i 


